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ADNA  R.  CHAFFEE 

MAJOR  GENERAL 

Commanding  Armored  Force  and  First 
Armored  Corps 


Born  in  Junction  City,  Kansas,  September  23,  1884,  son  of  the  late  Lieutenant  General  Adna  R. 

Chaffee,  one  time  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  Anna  Rockwell  Chaffee.  Graduated  from  United 
States  Military  Academy  June,  1906,  and  assigned  to  15th  United  States  Cavalry,  Santa  Clara,  Cuba. 
Graduate  of  Mounted  Service  School,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  1908,  then  on  re|oining  15th  Cavalry,  was 
selected  to^  organize  and  command  Army  War  College  Detachment.  By  1911,  was  recognized  as  one 

of  outstanding  horsemen  in  United  States  and  was  member  of  first  Army  Horse  Show  team  to  participate 
in  European  competition.  Graduated  from  French  Cavalry  School,  Saumur,  France,  and  detailed  as 

instructor.  Mounted  Service  School,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  Ordered  to  Philippines  for  duty  with  Seventh 

Cavalry. 

Was  Captain,  in  command  of  Cavalry  Detachment  and  Senior  Cavalry  Instructor,  United  States  Military 
Academy,  upon  United  States'  declaration  of  World  War  I.  Soon  promoted  to  Majority  and  detailed 
as  Adjutant,  81st  Division,  then  organizing  at  Camp  Jackson,  South  Carolina.  Later  became  Acting 
Chief  of  Staff,  81st  Division.  Graduated  from  General  Staff  College,  Langres,  France,  then  retained  as 
instructor  until  detailed  as  assistant  to  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operation  of  IV  Army  Corps  during  St.  Mihiel 
offensive.  Upon  completion  of  this  offensive,  was  detailed  as  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations,  81st 
Division,  in  the  Saint  Die  Sector.  In  October,  1918,  promoted  successively  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  and 
Colonel  and  appointed  G-3  (Operations),  VII  Army  Corps,  Retirement.  During  same  month,  transferred 
in  same  position  to  III  Army  Corps  for  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive.  Remained  in  this  position  during 
this  offensive,  the  march  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Occupation  of  Germany.  Commanded  Ninth  Infantry  in 
Germany.  Upon  return  to  United  States,  August,  1919,  reverted  to  permanent  rank  of  Captain  and 
assigned  as  instructor.  School  of  the  Line  and  General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Was  largely  responsible  for  the  first  Mechanized  Force  experiments  in  United  States  Army  while  on 
duty  as  Chief  of  the  Troop  Training  Section,  War  Department  General  Staff,  1928.  Has  been  intimately 
connected  with  its  development  since  that  time  either  as  commander  or  General  Staff  officer,  particularly 
from  1934  to  1938,  when  he  was  Chief  of  the  Budget  and  Legislative  Branch,  War  Department  General 
Staff. 

The  War  Department  Directive  of  July  10,  1940,  creating  the  Armored  Force  and  the  First  Armored 
Corps,  found  General  Chaffee  on  duty  as  Commanding  General,  Seventh  Cavalry  Brigade  (Mechanized), 
which  was  only  completely  mechanized  unit  In  the  Army.  By  this  directive.  General  Chaffee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Chief  of  the  Armored  Force  and  Commanding  General  of  the  First  Armored  Corps.  Appointed 
Major  General  on  September  25,  1940. 

General  Chaffee  holds  the  following  medals  and  decorations:  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Cuban 
Pacification,  Victory  Medal  with  Four  Stars. 
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BACKGROUND  AND  ORGANIZATION 

During  the  third  year  of  the  last  World  War  a  new 
element  in  warfare  was  infroduced  by  the  British  near 
Cambrai.  It  was  a  lumbering  vehicle,  lacking  toughness 
and  versatility,  speed  and  deadliness:  and  yet,  this  ma¬ 
chine  was  the  beginning  of  an  entirely  new  type  of  war¬ 
fare.  Even  fhough  the  basis  and  foundation  of  all  fighf- 
ing  units  is  the  infantry  and  all  other  units  aid  and  supple¬ 
ment  the  foot  troops,  the  introduction  of  the  tank  rev¬ 
olutionized  war  strategy  and  tactics. 

In  the  first  weeks  of  the  present  war  the  newest  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  modern  army  was  put  to  the  test  in  the 
onslaught  of  Poland  and  the  Low  Countries.  This  tank, 
however,  was  a  vastly  different  thing  from  its  1917 
prototype.  It  was  faster,  tougher  and  deadlier.  More, 
as  its  characteristics  had  changed,  its  functions  and  em¬ 
ployment  had  changed.  These  changes  in  type,  purpose, 
strategy,  and  tactics  became  known  to  the  world  after 
the  lightning  thrust  by  Germany  into  Poland. 

It  Is  true  that  many  of  our  own  mlllfary  experts  foresaw 
the  necessity  of  such  a  development  but  their  pleadings 
fell  upon  a  public  and  a  Congress  lacking  inferest  in  the 
matter  of  building  a  larger  and  more  highly  mechanized 
army.  Too  many  people  thoughf  thaf  disfance  was  the 
United  States'  greatest  defensive  weapon  and  that  no 
country  would  ever  attempt  to  attack  America.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  again  served  up  as  the  basis  for 
this  belief.  Buf  the  war  In  Europe  has  proven  differently. 
The  weaknesses  of  our  armed  forces  were  glaringly  be¬ 
trayed;  the  Blitzkrieg  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  France 
was  beginning  to  create  a  new  feeling  In  the  people — a 
half  fear  and  half  disbelief  thaf  we  were  nof  a  mafch 
for  any  or  all  enemies. 

The  frufh  was  thaf  we  were  not  prepared  for  even  a 
defensive  war.  As  an  industrialized  and  mechanically- 
minded  country,  the  building  of  a  mechanized  force 
seemed  a  simple  thing  to  the  average  individual.  When 
the  time  came  we  would  be  ready,  was  the  thought. 

However,  as  the  war  continued  and  France  fell  and 
Britain  became  the  last  barrier  of  protecflon  from  fhe 
Axis  powers.  Congress  became  aroused  and  the  building 
of  a  powerful  striking  force,  organized,  armed,  and 
trained  in  accordance  with  Its  own  distinct  and  newly- 
conceived  battle  mission  was  planned. 

On  July  10,  1940,  just  15  days  after  the  fall  of  France, 
fhe  War  Deparfment  Issued  an  immediate  action  letter 
creating  the  Armored  Force.  This  did  not  mean  the 
building  of  an  entirely  new  and  strange  war  machine 
inasmuch  as  we  had  had  a  wealth  of  experience  wifh 
smaller  tank  units  upon  which  to  build.  The  tank  corps  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  performed  valuable  service  in  fhe  last  World 
War  In  France,  while  the  Seventh  Cavalry  Brigade  Mech¬ 


anized  has  established  precedents  in  the  use  of  fasf- 
movlng,  hard-hitting  tank  formations.  A  fusion  of  the 
Infantry  and  Cavalry  experience  of  the  American  Army 
furnished  a  solid  background  upon  which  to  base  future 
development.  The  thought  was  that  the  United  States 
Army  must  be  organized  and  trained  to  fight  offensive 
action  and  to  counter-attack  an  invading  force.  Our 
Army  must  contain  mobile  hard-hitting  offensive  units 
capable  of  delivering  a  swift  and  powerful  blow,  first  at 
one  point,  then  at  another  point  of  Invasion.  This,  then, 
is  the  strategic  mission  of  the  Armored  Force,  whose 
striking  power  and  mobility  render  It  the  spearhead  of 
our  national  defense. 

Brigadier  General  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  now  Major  General, 
commanding  the  Seventh  Cavalry  Brigade  Mechanized 
at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  was  named  Chief  of  fhe  Armored 
Force  and  fhe  Commander  of  fhe  I  Armored  Corps.  The 
General  Staff  was  as  follows: 

Chief  of  Staff,  Lieut.  Col.  Sereno  E.  Brett;  A.  C.  of  S., 
G-l,  Lieut.  Col.  Madison  Pearson;  A.  C.  of  S.,  G-2, 
Lleuf.  Col.  Percy  G.  Black;  A.  C.  of  S.,  G-3,  Lieut.  Col. 
Charles  H.  Unger;  A.  C.  of  S.,  G-4,  Lieut.  Col.  Ernest  N. 
Harmon. 

Brigadier  General  Chaffee's  duties  Included  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  tactical  and  training  doctrine  for  all  units  of 
fhe  Armored  Force,  and  research  and  advisory  funcfions 
pertaining  to  development  and  procurement  of  all  special 
transportation,  armament  and  equipment  used  primarily 
by  armored  units. 

The  Armored  Force  was  formed  from  unifs  of  fhe 
Seventh  Cavalry  Brigade  and  Infantry  Tank  units.  The 
initial  organization  of  fhe  Armored  Force  consisfed  of  the 
I  Armored  Corps  of  two  Armored  Divisions  and  a  Corps 
Fieadquarters  and  Headquarters  Company  and  one  G. 
H.  Q.  Reserve  Tank  Battalion. 

The  Armored  Force  was  allotted  9,511  enlisted  men 
and  about  1 ,800  vehicles  of  all  types.  The  Chief  of 
Cavalry  and  the  Chief  of  Infantry  provided  the  necessary 
officer  personnel  for  Headquarters,  I  Armored  Corps, 
and  for  the  various  units  of  the  First  and  Second  Armored 
Divisions.  The  general  practice  of  assigning  commissioned 
personnel  with  experience  with  tank  and  mechanized  units 
was  followed.  Grades  and  specialists'  ratings  allotted  to 
Infantry  and  Cavalry  units  of  fhe  1  Armored  Corps  and 
G.  H.  Q.  Reserve  tank  baftalion  were  withdrawn  from 
the  control  of  fhe  Chief  of  Infantry  and  the  Chief  of 
Cavalry  respectively,  and  administered  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Armored  Force. 

The  First  and  Second  Armored  Divisions  and  the  70th 
G.  H.  Q.  Reserve  Tank  Battalion  were  required  to  be 
prepared  for  active  operations  on  and  after  October  I, 
1940,  with  such  equipment  as  was  on  hand. 
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The  First  Armored  Division  was  stationed  at  Fort  Knox, 
Kentucky.  Brigadier  General  Bruce  Magruder,  now  Major 
General,  was  named  Commanding  General  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion. 

The  following  consfitutlon,  acfivation,  redesignatlon, 
disbandment  or  transfer  of  units,  or  transfer  of  personnel 
and  equipment  In  connection  with  the  organization  of  the 
First  Armored  Division  was  effective  as  of  July  15,  1940, 
unless  otherwise  indicated: 


New  Designation 

Headquarters  and  Headquarters 
Co.,  First  Armored  Division.  , 


Old  Designation 

Headquarters  and  Headquarters 
Troop.  Seventh  Cavalry  Brigade  (Mecz.) 


First  Reconnaissance  Battalion 

(Armd.)  . 

First  Armored  Brigade: 

Hdqrs.  and  Hdqrs.  Company 
First  Armored  Brigade  .  .  .  . 
First  Armored  Regiment  (L).  . 
13th  Armored  Regiment  (L).  . 
69th  Armored  Regiment  (M).  . 


68th  F.  A.  (Armd.) . 

16th  Engr.  Bn  (Armd.)  (act.).  . 


6th  Inf.  (Armd.) . 

27th  F.  A.  Bn  (Armd.) . 

47th  Signal  Co.  (Armd.)  .  .  . 
19th  Ordnance  Co.  (H  Maint.) 

(Armd.) . 

i3th  QM  Bn  (Armd.) . 

47th  Medical  Bn  (Armd.)  .  .  .  . 


Seventh  Reconnaissance  and  Support 
Squadron  (Mecz.) 


Constituted  on  the  active  list 
First  Cavalry  (Mecz.) 

13th  Cavalry  (Mecz.) 

Constituted  on  the  active  list 
Third  Bn,  67th  Armd.  Regt.  (M) 

(Personnel  and  equipment) 

68th  F.  A.  (Mecz.) 

16th  Engr.  Regt.  (General  Service) 
(withdrawn  from  allotment  to 
Panama  Canal  Department  and 
redesignated)  47th  Engr,  Troop 
(Mecz.)  disbanded  and  personnel 
and  equipment  transferred. 

Sixth  Inf.  (Rifle) 

27th  F.  A.  (155-mm.  Howitzer,  truckdrawn) 
Seventh  Signal  Troop  (Mecz.) 

19th  Ordnance  Co.  (H  Maint.) 
Constituted  on  active  list 
30th  pM  Co.  (L  Maint.)  (Personnel,  equip.) 
Fourth  Medical  Troop  (Mecz.) 


The  Separate  Combat  Car  Squadron,  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  was  transferred  fo  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  and  dis¬ 
banded  upon  arrival  and  its  personnel  and  equipment 
transferred  to  the  First  Armored  Division. 

The  Sixth  Infantry  (Armored)  and  the  Band  of  the 
Sixth  Infantry  (Armored),  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri, 
were  transferred  to  Fort  Knox  on  August  10,  1940,  for 
permanent  station. 

Since  the  First  Armored  Division  was  organized,  23 
division,  18  brigade  and  64  regimental  and  separate 
battalion  exercises  have  been  held.  As  in  other  armored 
units,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  field  training  with  par¬ 
ticular  attention  given  to  night  movements  to  include 
the  crossings  of  water  obstacles,  and  the  servicing  and 
maintenance  of  vehicles  under  cover  of  darkness. 

The  First  Armored  Division  made  its  first  extended  field 
maneuver  on  October  16,  1940,  when  6,500  enlisted  men 
and  700  officers  converged  on  Owensboro,  Hartford,  and 
Beaver  Dam,  Kentucky,  on  a  three-day  march.  Of  the 
810  pieces  of  equipment  used,  200  were  light  tanks,  80 
were  scout  cars,  50  were  command  and  reconnaissance 
cars,  and  the  remainder  trucks,  motorcycles,  etc.  Other 
troops  remained  at  Fort  Knox  to  "defend"  It  against  the 
theoretical  Invaders  who  participated  in  a  tactical  exer¬ 
cise  upon  returning  from  the  march. 

The  most  elaborate  and  difficult  river  crossing  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Army's  peacetime  history  was  made  by  350 
men  of  the  16th  Engineer  Battalion,  First  Armored  Divi¬ 
sion,  on  November  28,  1940.  In  complete  blackness  and 
silence  tiny  assault  boats  under  the  command  of  Major 
T.  H.  Stanley,  crossed  the  Ohio  River  and  seized  ground 
on  the  Indiana  shore.  War  conditions  were  simulated  in 


every  possible  way,  but  the  crossing  and  subsequent  road 
march  were  made  without  mishap. 

The  first  mock  battle  for  the  First  Armored  Divislori 
was  held  March  21,  1941.  It  involved  the  use  of  1,500 
vehicles  and  9,000  men.  This  will  give  an  Idea  of  the 
ever-increasing  size  and  strength  of  the  First  Division. 
Expenditures  of  more  than  $7,000,000  in  the  last  six 
months  again  indicate  the  extent  of  the  present  expansion 
program. 

The  Second  Armored  Division  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia,  and  the  following  constitution,  activa¬ 
tion,  redesignatlon,  disbandment  or  transfer  of  units,  or 
transfer  of  personnel  and  equipment  in  connection  with 
the  organization  of  the  Second  Armored  Division  was 
effective  as  of  July  15,  1940,  unless  otherwise  indicated: 

New  Designation  Old  Designation 

Headquarters  and  Headquarters 

Co.,  Second  Armored  Div.  .  .  Constituted  on  the  active  list 
Second  Reconnaissance  Bn  (Armd.)  Constituted  on  the  active  list 
Second  Armored  Brigade: 

Hdqrs.  and  Hdqrs.  Co., 

Second  Armored  Brigade  .  .  .  Constituted  on  the  active  list 

66th  Armd.  Regt.  (L)  . 66th  Inf.  (L  Tanks) 

68th  Armd.  Regt.  (L) . 68th  Inf.  (L  Tanks) 

67th  Armd.  Regt.  (M) . 67th  Inf.  (M  Tanks) 

14th  F.  A.  (Armd.) . 14th  F.  A,  (75-mm.  gun,  horse-drawn) 

68th  F.  A.  (Armd.)  (2  batteries) 

17th  Engr.  Bn  (Armd.)  ....  17th  Engr.  Bn  (Heavy  Ponton) 

41st  Infantry  (Armd.) . 41st  Inf.  (Rifle) 

78th  F.  A.  Bn  (Armd.) . 78th  F.  A.  (75-mm.  Gun,  truck-drawn) 

48th  Signal  Co.  (Armd.)  ....  Constituted  on  the  active  list 
17th  Ordnance  Company  (Armd.)  .  17th  Ordnance  Co.  (Heavy  Main.) 

(Heavy  Maintenance) 

14th  QM  Bn  (Armd.)  . Constituted  on  the  active  list 

48th  Med.  Bn  (Armd.) . Constituted  on  the  active  list 

The  First  Battalion,  66th  Armored  Regiment  (L),  Fort 
George  G.  Meade,  Maryland,  less  20  light  tanks,  was 
transferred  to  Fort  Benning  for  permanent  station;  the 
20  light  tanks,  together  with  their  armament  and  equip¬ 
ment,  were  transferred  to  the  70th  Tank  Battalion  (M), 
Fort  George  G.  Meade. 

Upon  arrival  at  Fort  Benning  the  personnel  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  First  Battalion,  66th  Armored  Regiment  (L), 
were  transferred  to  the  68th  Armored  Regiment  (L), 
Fort  Benning. 

The  Second  Battalion,  68th  Armored  Regiment  (L) 
(less  tanks),  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  was  transferred  to 
Fort  Benning  for  permanent  station.  The  light  tanks  In 
possession  of  fhe  Second  Battalion,  68th  Armored  Regi¬ 
ment  (L),  together  with  their  armament  and  equipment, 
were  shipped  to  the  First  Armored  Division  at  Fort  Knox. 

In  mid-August  the  Second  Battalion,  Sixth  Infantry, 
(Armored),  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri,  less  personnel 
and  equipment,  was  transferred  to  Fort  Knox;  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  equipment  were  sent  to  the  41st  Infantry 
(Armored),  Fort  Benning. 

When  the  16th  Engineer  Regiment  (General  Service) 
was  withdrawn  from  the  Panama  Canal  Department  and 
redesignated  as  the  16th  Engineer  Battalion  (Armored), 
the  39th  Engineer  Regiment  (General  Service)  was  consti¬ 
tuted  as  an  inactive  unit  and  was  allotted  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Department.  The  86th  Engineer  Battalion  (Heavy 
Ponton),  was  allotted  to  the  Second  Corps  Area  and  86th 
Engineer  Battalion  (Separate)  was  redesignated  as  the 
1 00th  Engineer  Battalion  (Separate).  The  12th  Engineer 
Squadron  was  disbanded. 
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The  70th  Tank  Battalion  (M)  was  constituted  on  the 
active  list  July  19,  1940,  and  assigned  to  the  G.  H.  Q. 
Reserve  with  station  at  Fort  George  G.  Meade.  The 
personnel  and  equipment  of  the  First  Battalion,  67th 
Armored  Regiment  (M),  Fort  George  G.  Meade,  was 
transferred  thereto.  On  August  10,  1940,  the  70th  Tank 
Battalion  passed  to  the  exempted  status. 

The  70th  G.  H.  Q.  Reserve  Tank  Battalion  at  Fort 
Meade  has  been  engaged  in  unit  training  since  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Armored  Force,  and  Is  considered  fit  to 
take  the  field  on  short  notice.  The  15  separate  National 
Guard  Tank  companies  called  into  Federal  Service  have 
been  organized  into  the  1 9 1  st,  192nd,  193rd,  and  194th 
G.  H.  Q.  Reserve  Tank  Battalions  with  stations  at  Fort 
Meade,  Fort  Knox,  Fort  Benning  and  Fort  Lewis  respec¬ 
tively.  The  administration,  supply  and  training  of  these 
Battalions  are  being  facilitated  by  a  Liaison  Officer  of 
the  Armored  Force  stationed  at  Fort  Meade  and  at  Fort 
Lewis,  and  through  the  First  Armored  Division  and  the 
Second  Armored  Division  stationed  at  Fort  Knox  and  at 
Fort  Benning,  respectively. 

On  April  15,  1941,  the  above  units  and  the  30th 
Ordnance  Maintenance  Company  (HM),  Fort  George  G. 
Meade,  were  activated  Into  the  First  Tank  Group,  G.  H. 
Q.  Reserve. 

Fort  Benning  was  the  first  planned-in-advance  layout 
ever  constructed  in  this  country  to  house  the  men  and 
the  $25,000,000  worth  of  machines  comprising  a  modern 
mechanized  division.  The  $4,200,000  cantonment  was 
used  as  a  model  for  the  cantonments  which  were  later 
established  at  Pine  C,amp,  New  York,  and  Camp  Polk, 
Louisiana. 

The  Second  Division's  first  public,  full-scale  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  held  November  25,  1940,  as  259  roaring  tanks 
engaged  In  a  mimic  battle.  Artillery  barrage  and  aerial 
bombs  were  simulated  to  make  the  show  more  realistic. 

On  December  12,  1940,  the  Second  Armored  Division, 
under  command  of  Brigadier  General  George  S.  Patton, 
Jr.,  acting  commander  of  the  Division,  began  a  500-mile 
road  march  to  Panama  City,  Florida,  and  return.  The 
Division  moved  10,000  men  90  miles  cross  country  In  less 
than  half  of  the  first  day.  Purpose  of  the  problem  was 
to  train  the  division  on  march  discipline,  control,  com¬ 
munications  and  security. 

Two  columns  converged  on  the  Florida  city.  The 
Alabama  column,  consisting  of  Division  Headquarters 
composed  of  Brigadier  General  Patton,  general  staff 
officers  and  3,500  officers  and  men  in  250  tanks  and 
combat  cars,  proceeded  through  Columbus,  Georgia,  and 
through  Phenix  City,  Eufaula,  Abbeville  and  Dothan, 
Alabama,  and  into  Panama  City.  The  Georgia  column, 
consisting  of  approximately  250  tanks  and  combat 
vehicles,  proceeded  through  Cusseta,  Cuthbert,  Blakely 
and  Bainbridge,  Georgia,  and  Quincy,  Bristol,  Wewa- 
hitchka,  Florida,  and  Into  Panama  City. 

The  400  tanks,  part  of  the  1,102  vehicles  used  on  the 
march,  were  the  largest  concentration  of  this  type  of 
combat  vehicle  ever  undertaken  In  the  United  States. 


The  Division  returned  to  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  on 
December  17,  I  940,  after  an  all-night  march. 

In  accordance  with  authority  from  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  Issued  in  a  letter  dated  January  13,  1941,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  units  of  the  Third  Armored  Division  were  activated 
effective  April  15,  I  94 1 ,  with  permanent  station  at  Camp 
Polk,  Louisiana; 

Headquarters,  3rd  Armored  Division;  Headquarters  Company, 
3rd  Armored  Division;  3rd  Reconnaissance  Bn.  (Armd.);  Hq. 
and  Hq.  Co.,  3rd  Armored  Brigade;  2nd  Armored  Regiment 
(L);  3rd  Armored  Regiment  (L);  4th  Armored  Regiment  (M); 
46th  Signal  Co.,  (Armd.);  18th  Ordnance  Bn.  (Armd.);  ISth  QM 
Bn.  (Armd.);  45th  Medical  Bn.  (Armd,);  67th  F.  A.  Regt.  (105-mm. 
How.  Armd.);  54th  F.  A.  Bn.  (lOS-mm.  How.  Armd.);  36th  Infantry 
Regt.  (Armd.);  23rd  Engineer  Bn.  (Armd.). 

Movement  of  a  cadre  for  the  Third  Armored  Division 
was  authorized  In  a  letter  from  the  War  Department 
dated  February  21,  1941.  It  called  for  a  total  of  3,750 
enlisted  men  to  be  shifted  from  the  Second  Armored 
Division,  Fort  Benning,  to  the  Third  Armored  Division  at 
Camp  Polk  effective  April  15,  1941. 

In  accordance  with  authority  from  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  issued  in  a  letter  dated  January  13,  1941,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  units  of  the  Fourth  Armored  Division  were  ac¬ 
tivated  effective  April  15,  1941,  with  permanent  station 
at  Pine  Camp,  New  York: 

Headquarters  4th  Armored  Division;  Headquarters  Company, 
4th  Armored  Division;  4th  Reconnaissance  Bn.  (Armd.);  Hq. 
and  Hq.  Co.,  4th  Armored  Brigade;  5th  Armored  Regiment 

(L) ;  7th  Armored  Regiment  (L);  8th  Armored  Regiment 

(M) ;  49th  Signal  Co.,  (Armd.);  20th  Ordnance  Bn.  (Armd.);  ISth 
Q.  M.  Bn.  (Armd.);  46th  Medical  Bn.  (Armd.);  66th  F.  A.  Regt. 
(Armd.);  22nd  F.  A.  Bn.  (Armd.);  5Ist  Infantry  Regt.  (Armd.); 
24th  Engineer  Bn.  (Armd.). 

Movement  of  a  cadre  for  the  Fourth  Armored  Division 
was  authorized  In  a  letter  from  the  War  Department 
dated  February  21,  1941.  It  called  for  a  total  of  3,750 
enlisted  men  (including  1 ,553  technical  specialists]  to  be 
shifted  from  the  First  Armored  Division,  Fort  Knox,  to 
the  Fourth  Armored  Division,  Pine  Camp,  effective 
Anril  15,  1941. 

In  the  beginning,  no  staff  or  headquarters  personnel 
were  allotted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Armored  Force.  The 
staff  and  administrative  functions  of  his  office  were 
performed  by  the  staff  and  headquarters  personnel  of 
the  I  Armored  Corps. 

However,  on  April  3,  1941,  the  War  Department 
Issued  orders  for  the  formation  of  an  Armored  Force 
Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company,  Fort  Knox, 
Kentucky,  under  command  of  Major  General  Chaffee. 
The  I  Armored  Corps  continued  under  the  command  of 
Major  General  Charles  L.  Scott. 

Our  present  existing  Armored  Force  has  a  strength  of 
approximately  26,000  men  and  6,400  vehicles — an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  350  per  cent  over  the  original  strength. 
The  total  strength  of  the  Armored  Force,  as  now  projected 
by  War  Department  orders,  will  be  approximately  84,000 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  and  20,000  vehicles,  or  an 
expansion  of  approximately  1 ,200  per  cent. 
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THE  ARMORED  FORCE  BOARD 

To  aid  the  Chief  of  the  Armored  Force  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  tactical  and  training  doctrines  for  all  units  of 
the  Armored  Force,  and  in  research  and  advisory  func¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  development  and  procurement  of  all 
special  transportation,  armament,  and  eguipment  used 
primarily  by  armored  units,  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
September  19,  1940,  authorized  the  formation  of  the 
Armored  Force  Board.  This  Board  has  taken  over  all  the 
duties  formerly  carried  by  the  Infantry  Tank  Board  and 
the  Mechanized  Cavalry  Board  and  has  broadened  and 
extended  their  scope  to  Include  the  needs  of  other 
branches  represented  In  the  Force  for  special  eguipment. 
It  shapes  tactical  doctrine  as  well  as  technical  Improve¬ 
ment.  Lieutenant  Colonel  C.  C.  Benson,  an  ex-World 
War  I  tanker,  was  the  Board's  first  president  and  was 
authorized  to  have  not  less  than  nine  and  not  more  than 
twelve  regular  officers  to  aid  him.  On  January  I,  1941, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Benson  was  relieved  as  President  of 
the  Board  by  Colonel  John  D.  Kelly,  formerly  with  the 
First  Armored  Division  FHeadquarters. 

THE  ARMORED  FORCE  SCHOOL 

The  training  of  the  Armored  Force  has  been  directed 
toward  developing  units  capable  of  fulfilling  the  War 
Department's  announced  primary  role  of  fhe  Armored 
Force;  i.e.,  ".  .  .  offensive  operation  against  vital  objec¬ 
tives  In  the  rear  of  the  hostile  main  battle  positions, 
reached  by  a  penetration  of  a  weak  portion  of  the  front 
or  by  the  encirclement  of  an  open  flank." 

The  Armored  Force  School,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  September  19,  1940, 
was  established  in  the  fall  of  1940  with  a  staff,  faculty, 
and  detachment  of  182  officers  and  1,847  enlisfed  men, 
and  a  student  capacity  of  300  officers  and  5,000  enlisted 
men.  The  mission  of  the  Armored  Force  School  is  to 
train  the  technical  specialist  required  to  operate,  main¬ 
tain,  and  repair  the  Instruments  and  vehicles  with  which 
this  force  is  equipped. 

The  school  works  on  a  two-shift  daily  basis,  with  ap¬ 
proximately  500  students  entering  each  week,  which  per¬ 
mits  training  the  maximum  number  of  students  with  a 
minimum  of  shop  facilities  and  equipment.  Tank,  wheeled 
vehicle,  communication,  gunnery  and  field  engineering 
courses  are  conducted  for  officers  and  clerical  and  motor¬ 
cyclist  courses  for  enlisted  men.  The  major  courses  are  of 
three  months'  duration. 

To  date,  certain  selected  trade  schools  have  trained 
or  are  training  approximately  1,050  technical  specialists; 
students  passing  through  these  civilian  schools  are  given 


post-graduate  courses  at  the  Armored  Force  School  In 
technique  and  equipment  peculiar  to  the  Armored  Force. 
Some  students  are  sent  to  schools  of  other  arms  and 
services  for  higher  training  peculiar  to  such  arms  and 
services. 

As  of  April  I,  1941,  2,506  sfudenfs  have  been  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Armored  Force  School;  3,409  students 
are  now  enrolled  and  full  capacity  of  380  officers  and 
4,946  enlisted  men  will  be  attained  in  July,  1941.  It  is 
estimated  that  1,441  officers  and  12,000  enlisted  men 
will  pass  through  this  school  during  the  first  12  months 
of  operation.  Action  has  been  Initiated  to  replace  ap¬ 
proximately  50  per  cent  of  the  officer  Insfructors  by 
civilian  instructors.  At  the  present  time  there  are  20 
civilian  instructors  on  duty  with  the  school. 

THE  ARMORED  FORCE  REPLACEMENT 
TRAINING  CENTER 

The  establishment  of  a  Replacement  Center  was  an 
absolute  and  immediate  essential  to  provide  a  pool  of 
trained  replacements  so  that  the  divisions,  particularly 
in  the  field,  could  be  supplied  with  fralned  specialists 
and  replacements  In  order  that  their  effectiveness  could 
be  maintained  at  a  maximum.  Therefore,  on  September 
19,  1940,  the  Secretary  of  War  authorized  a  Replace¬ 
ment  Center  for  the  Armored  Force  at  Fort  Knox,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  By  the  end  of  March,  1941,  2,061  Selectees  of  the 
First  Armored  Division  had  completed  five  weeks  of 
training.  An  additional  4,543  Selectees  are  now  under¬ 
going  Instruction  for  the  ten  G.  FH.  Q.  Reserve  Tank 
Battalions  to  be  activated  this  summer.  As  it  has  been 
difficult  to  find  sufficient  personnel  with  the  capacity  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Armored  Force  units,  it  Is 
planned  to  assign  the  Armored  Force  only  selectees  with 
a  high  school  graduation  or  its  equivalent  and  to  establish 
a  minimum  ratio  of  selectees  to  Regular  Army  enlisted 
men  of  one  to  one.  The  course  of  training  at  the  Replace¬ 
ment  Center  extends  for  12  weeks,  sometimes  longer, 
depending  upon  the  individual.  The  first  six  weeks  con¬ 
sist  of  courses  in  Infantry  drill,  calisthenics,  tent  pitching, 
and  all  the  requirements  common  to  soldiers  In  the 
Armored  Force.  The  second  six  weeks  is  spent  In  special 
training  in  arms,  services  and  specialties  In  proportlori  to 
the  needs  of  the  Armored  Force.  For  example,  31  per 
cent  of  all  the  men  In  the  Armored  Force  are  light  tankers 
and  three  per  cent  are  medical  personnel.  After  the  12 
weeks'  course  has  been  completed  the  men  are  either 
sent  to  the  Armored  Force  School  or  to  regular  units. 

The  total  present  capacity  of  the  Replacement  Center 
is  about  9,800  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
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First  Lieutenant  of  Infantry  in  District  of  Columbia  National  Guard,  January  21, 
1903,  to  August  30,  1904;  honorably  discharged  to  enlist  in  Regular  Army;  Private, 
Corporal  and  Sergeant  in  Coast  Artillery  Corps  August  31,  1904,  to  February  27, 
1907;  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  February  28,  1907;  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  July  29,  1911;  Captain,  July  I,  1916;  Major  (temporary)  November  28, 
1917;  Lieutenant  Colonel  (temporary),  November  6,  1918;  Major  (permanent), 

July  I,  1920;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  May  27,  1930;  Colonel,  August  I,  1935;  Brigadier 
General,  November  I,  1939;  Major  General,  October  I,  1940. 

General  Magruder  is  a  distinguished  graduate  of  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  School  and  a  graduate  of  the  Infantry  School  Advanced  Course.  In  the 
Intelligence  Section  at  General  Pershing's  Headquarters  during  last  World  War, 
General  Magruder  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 


BRUCE  MAGRUDER 

MAJOR  GENERAL 
Commanding  First  Armored  Division 


★ 
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WILLIS  D.  CRITTENBERGER 
Lieutenant  Colonel 
Chief  of  Staff 


LAWRENCE  C.  JAYNES 
Lieutenant  Colonel 
G-2 


GENERAL  STAFF  •  FIRST  ARMORED  DIVISION 

CORNELIUS  M.  DALY  JOHN  M.  DEVINE 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Lieutenant  Colonel 

Assistant  G-3 


FRANCIS  M.  BRENNAN 
Lieutenant  Colonel 
G-4 


WILLIAM  L.  BARRIGER 
Major 

Assistant  G-4 
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DAVID  V.  ROSEN 
Captain 

Asst,  to  A.  C.  of  S.,  G-2 


T.  ROBERT  BRUSKIN 
First  Lieutenant 
Asst,  to  A.  C.  of  S.,  G-2 


ROY  L.  HICKOX 
First  Lieutenant 
Asst,  to  A.  C.  of  S.,  G-2 


HENRY  WEHMHOFF 
First  Lieutenant 
Asst,  to  A.  C.  of  S.,  G-2 


LEO  B.  CONNER  CHARLES  V.  BROMLEY.  JR. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Major 

Asst,  to  A.  C.  of  S.,  G-3  Asst,  to  A.  C.  of  S.,  G-3 


CHARLES  H.  BRYAN 
Major 

Asst,  to  A.  C.  of  S.,  G-3 


JAMES  F.  TORRENCE,  JR. 
Major 

Aide  to  Major  General  Magruder 


E.  NOEL  DuCOMB 
Major 

Assistant  Division  Judge 
Advocate 


SPECIAL  STAFF 


FIRST  ARMORED  DIVISION 


FRANCIS  A.  DONIAT 
Colonel 

Division  Artillery  Officer 


PEARL  L.  THOMAS 
Colonel 

Division  Train  Commander 


IRWIN  S.  DIERKING 
Lieutenant  Colonel 
Division  Quartermaster 


NELSON  M.  IMBODEN 
Lieutenant  Colonel 
Division  Inspector  General 


MYLON  D.  MERCHANT 
Lieutenant  Colonel 
Division  Chaplain 
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GUY  M.  KINMAN 
Lieutenant  Colonel 
Division  Judge  Advocate 


GEORGE  J.  DEUTERMANN 
Major 

Division  Chemical  Warfare  Officer 


AUGUST  W.  FARWICK 
Major 

Division  Finance  Officer 


L.  HOLMES  GINN,  JR. 
Major 

Division  Surgeon 


THOMAS  H.  NIXON 
Major 

Division  Ordnance  Officer 
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EDWARD  F.  SAUER 

LAWRENCE  E.  SCHICK 

THOMAS  H.  STANLEY 

GRANT  A.  WILLIAMS 

WILLIAM  J.  BELL 

Major 

Major 

Major 

Major 

Captain 

Division  Morale  Officer 

Division  Adjutant  General 

Division  Engineer  Officer 

Division  Signal  Officer 

Division  Air  Officer 

ENOCH  M.  FRITTIER 
Captain 

Assistant  Division  Adjutant  General 


RALPH  O.  FULLERTON 
Captain 

Assistant  Division  Adjutant  General 


CHESTER  D.  SILVERS 
Captain 

Assistant  Division  Judge  Advocate 


CHARLES  M.  WELLS  CECIL  C.  WILSON 

Captain  Captain 

Assistant  Division  Adjutant  General  Assistant  Division  Judge  Advocate 
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The  distinctive  insignia  of  the  First  Armored  Division  Is  drawn  in  bold  colors  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Division. 

Basically,  the  Insignia  Is  designed  from  the  triangular  coat-of-arms  of  the  American 
World  War  Tank  Corps.  This  Insignia  embraces  three  colors — yellow,  blue  and  red — 
indicative  of  the  Arms  of  the  Service  from  which  the  majority  of  the  combat  troops 
are  drawn. 

Superimposed  on  the  triangle  is  the  Insignia  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  Brigade  (Mech¬ 
anized).  The  tracks  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  Brigade  symbolize  the  mobility  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  and  the  basic  vehicle,  the  tank,  which  is  the  backbone  of  the  combat  power. 
The  gun  is  representative  of  the  firepower;  and  the  chain  lightning  symbolizes  speed 
and  shock. 

The  First  Armored  Division  Is  Indicated  by  the  Arabic  numeral  one  (I)  In  the  apex  of 
the  triangle. 
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Fort  Knox  is  the  birthplace  and  nerve  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  expanding  United  States  Armored 
Force — most  powerful,  complex  and  highly 
integrated  fighting  unit  in  the  world. 

Located  27  miles  southwest  of  Louisville  in 
the  hills  of  Kenfucky,  Forf  Knox  has  become 
a  mecca  for  the  pick  of  a  generation  of 
skilled  Americans  who  grew  fo  manhood  while 
the  United  States  was  taking  leadership  over 
the  world  in  mechanical  ability. 

Since  July  10,  1940,  when  the  Armored 
Force  was  created  at  the  height  of  defense 
emergency,  fhousands  of  men — regular  army, 
nafional  guard,  reserves  and  selectees — have 
gone  through  training  at  the  Post  and  have 
become  highly  specialized  in  operating  and 
keeping  in  operation  the  fighting  vehicles  of 
the  Armored  Force,  ranging  from  motorcycles 
to  tanks. 


FORT  KNOX 


EXPANSION  BEGINS 

Immediately  upon  creation  of  the  new  fighting  unit, 
Major  General  Adna  R.  Chaffee  became  chief  of  fhe 
Armored  Force  and  esfablished  headquarfers  at  Fort 
Knox.  From  his  office  came  the  plans  for  expansion  which 
led  fo  a  growfh  of  four  Armored  Divisions  and  15  gen¬ 
eral  headquarfers  tanks  battalions  by  the  end  of  June, 
1941.  This  expansion  was  based  on  an  original  organiza¬ 
tion,  prior  to  July  10,  1940,  of  the  Seventh  Mechanized 
Cavalry  Brigade  which  was  stationed  at  Fort  Knox,  and 
six  infantry  tank  battalions. 

Here  also  was  established  headquarters  of  fhe  First 
Armored  Corps,  commanded  by  Major  General  C.  L. 
Scott.  The  Corps  is  composed  of  the  First  Armored 
Division,  which  also  is  stationed  at  Fort  Knox  and  the 
Second  Armored  Division  stationed  at  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia. 

From  units  of  fhe  Sevenfh  Cavalry  Brigade  (Mechan¬ 
ized)  and  its  attached  organizations,  from  the  Sixth  In¬ 
fantry,  and  from  fhe  Third  Batfalion,  67th  Infantry 
(Medium  Tanks),  plus  a  heavy  Influx  of  reserve  officers, 
fhe  First  Armored  Division  was  established  at  the  Post 


with  Major  General  Bruce  Magruder  as  Commanding 
General.  The  First  Armored  Division  epitomizes  the  over¬ 
whelming  powerful  type  of  force  which  fhe  current 
European  war  has  indicated  as  a  prime  requisite  for 
modern  armies. 

Since  fully  80  per  cenf  of  Armored  Force  soldiers  are 
specialisfs — mechanics,  radio  operators,  gunners,  etc. — 
the  Armored  Force  School  was  established  at  Fort  Knox 
for  the  high  skills  which  would  be  required  of  them.  Col¬ 
onel  Stephen  H.  Henry,  the  school  commandant,  started 
with  one  building  and  a  handful  of  sfudenfs:  and  six 
monfhs  lafer  if  was  esfablished  In  over  30  buildings  wifh 
a  scheduled  turn-ouf  of  21,000  enlisfed  men  and  2,000 
officers  annually. 

A  REPLACEMENT  CENTER 

On  fhe  Post  also  was  established  the  Armored  Force 
Board,  where  every  item  of  equipmenf  used  by  fhe 
Armored  Force  is  put  through  tests  to  determine  fitness 
for  fhe  grueling  labors  thaf  would  be  required  in  any 
campaign. 

To  expedife  the  expansion  scheduled  for  the  Ar- 
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mored  Force,  a  replacement  training  center  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  Fort  Knox  with  Brigadier  General  Jack  W. 
Heard  as  Commanding  General.  At  this  center  selectees 
and  regular  army  recruits  are  receiving  basic  training  in 
armored  force  requirements  before  being  assigned  to 
armored  organizations  throughout  the  United  States. 
Many  other  soldiers  are  assigned  to  operate  the  Post  and 
all  the  necessary  functions. 

These  manifold  activities  which  have  made  Fort  Knox 
the  center  of  fhe  newesf  mode  of  warfare  have  increased 
ifs  populafion  from  10,836  on  July  10,  1940,  when  the 
Armored  Force  was  organized,  to  more  than  36,000  by 
the  middle  of  April,  1941,  when  3,700  enlisfed  men  and 
600  officers  of  fhe  First  Armored  Division  left  for  Pine 
Camp,  New  York,  as  a  cadre  around  which  was  built  the 
Fourth  Armored  Division. 

Because  an  Armored  Division  takes  up  80  miles  march¬ 
ing  on  a  single  road,  large  areas  are  required  for  ma¬ 
neuvers.  To  assure  adequate  space  for  the  intense 
training  program  of  the  various  units  at  Fort  Knox,  the 
Post  will  have  grown  from  about  33,000  acres  to  an 
eventual  87,000  acres  when  purchases  now  contemplated 
are  completed.  A  small  porfion  of  fhese  acres  has  been 


given  over  to  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
for  use  as  a  gold  deposifory — a  formidable  forfress  in 
the  midst  of  a  formidable  military  force — where  a  large 
portion  of  the  world's  gold  hoard  is  stored  in  under¬ 
ground  vaults. 

To  house  the  huge  Influx  of  men,  a  building  program 
was  begun  anticipating  completion  of  1,235  sfructures. 
Early  in  April,  847  had  been  completed,  228  were  under 
construction  and  160  more  were  scheduled  for  con¬ 
struction.  This  program  was  sped  to  completion  under 
supervision  of  Colonel  Dorris  A.  Hanes,  construction 
quartermaster.  Employees  of  confracfors  and  Works 
Progress  Administration  workers,  totaling  5,000,  entered 
the  Post  every  day  and  left  at  night  at  the  height  of  fhe 
consfruction  program  during  the  winter  of  1940-41. 
About  1,300  W.  P.  A.  workers  were  quartered  on  the 
Post  in  barracks. 

10-YEAR  EXPERIMENT 

This  growth  began  July  10,  1940.  It  culminated  almost 
a  decade  of  experimenfafion  at  Fort  Knox  in  mechanized 
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warfare  which  led  to  the  eventual  establishment  of  the 
Post  as  the  center  for  the  newest  mode  of  warfare. 

As  far  back  as  1903,  the  site  which  the  Post  now  covers 
was  considered  as  the  location  for  a  military  reservation. 
During  that  year,  the  Army's  first  large  scale  maneuvers 
were  held  here.  In  the  following  two  years,  the  region 
was  surveyed  by  a  board  of  officers  who  sought  a  site 
for  a  large  army  post  in  the  central  states.  The  board 
finally  selected  a  site  near  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  where 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  was  established. 

In  1914,  the  site  of  present  Fort  Knox  was  tentatively 
selected  for  use  as  an  artillery  range  but  funds  were  not 
made  available  and  the  project  was  held  in  abeyance  only 
to  be  revived  when  the  United  States  entered  the  World 
War.  Faced  with  a  mobilization  emergency,  the  army 
established  Camp  Taylor  on  the  outskirts  of  Louisville. 
This  camp  focused  attention  on  the  need  for  a  reservation 
to  which  the  troops  could  march  for  field  training.  On 
July  25,  1918,  the  sum  of  $1,600,000  was  allocated  by 
Congress  for  the  purchase  of  40,000  acres  of  what  is 
today  part  of  Fort  Knox  Reservation. 

At  that  time  It  was  Intended  to  establish  a  firing  and 
training  center  for  field  artillery  with  cantonment  bar¬ 
racks  to  accommodate  this  brigade  of  artillery  and  the 
remount  depot,  a  Post  hospital,  a  veterinary  and  training 
school  for  field  artillery  officers — a  total  of  60,000  men. 

Construction  was  begun  in  July,  1918.  By  November 
I  I  of  that  year,  when  the  Armistice  was  declared,  the 
construction  work  was  only  partially  completed  and  the 
camp  was  not  occupied  by  troops  during  the  war.  How¬ 
ever,  in  December,  1918,  the  1 0th  Artillery  Brigade, 
which  had  been  occupying  land  leased  near  West  Point, 
Kentucky,  moved  into  the  Post. 

SUSPENSION 

When  construction  had  been  begun,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  named  it  Camp  Knox  In  honor  of  Major  General 
Henry  Knox,  a  famous  army  officer  and  the  first  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  for  the  United  States  (1785-1794).  When 
construction  was  discontinued  on  June  30,  1919,  three 
brigade  areas  had  been  completed  and  a  few  buildings 
had  been  erected  In  the  fourth  area.  Accommodations 
were  available  for  22,700  men  but  the  camp  never  was 
completely  occupied.  Field  artillery  troops  were  located 
here,  as  well  as  the  Central  Officers  Field  Artillery 
Training  School.  This  school  later  became  the  basic 
course  of  the  field  artillery  school.  A  few  organizations 
were  brought  to  Camp  Knox  for  demobilization  on  return 
from  service  in  France.  In  1921  the  1 0th  and  I  Ith  In¬ 
fantry  Regiments  became  parts  of  the  garrison.  With 
the  reduction  of  the  Army  in  1921  and  I  922,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  suspend  this  camp  as  a  permanent  post  and 
it  was  retained  as  the  training  center  for  the  Fifth  Corps 
Area. 

With  the  exception  of  one  company  of  infantry,  all 
troops  were  moved  from  the  Post  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  training  season.  During  the  period  from  1922 
to  1926,  the  winter  garrison  consisted  of  that  one  com¬ 
pany,  while  summer  found  thousands  of  National  Guards¬ 
men,  students  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps, 
the  Citizens  Military  Training  Camps,  and  the  Officers 
Reserve  Oorps  in  training  at  the  Post. 


In  1925,  by  executive  order  of  the  President,  the  camp 
was  created  a  national  forest  and  the  policy  of  main¬ 
taining  a  company  here  was  abandoned.  For  two  years 
the  Post  was  in  the  hands  of  civilian  caretakers.  In  1926 
all  land  owned  by  the  government  north  and  west  of  the 
Illinois  Oentral  Railroad  and  north  of  the  Tip-Top- 
Grahampton  Road  was  offered  for  sale  and  most  of  the 
land  was  sold.  At  the  same  time  the  government  pur¬ 
chased  the  Saunders  Springs  area  to  assure  sufficient 
water  supply  for  summer  camps. 

In  1928,  the  national  forest  was  terminated  by  execu¬ 
tive  order  and  two  companies  of  infantry  were  ordered 
to  the  camp  as  a  permanent  garrison. 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  ARMORED  FORCE 

In  1933,  the  United  States  Army  created  the  Seventh 
Mechanized  Cavalry  Brigade  which  was  to  be,  with  the 
infantry  tank  battalions,  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
Armored  Force. 

In  1931,  Lieutenant  General  Daniel  Van  Voorhis,  then  a 
Colonel  of  cavalry,  and  Major  General  Chaffee,  then  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  cavalry,  had  visited  the  camp  with 
other  members  of  a  War  Department  delegation  and 
had  selected  this  Post  as  the  most  suitable  available  for 
organization  and  training  of  the  Mechanized  Cavalry 
Brigade. 

Colonel  Van  Voorhis  took  command  of  the  First  Cav¬ 
alry,  the  oldest  horse  regiment  in  the  United  States,  and 
brought  it  by  convoy  on  March  2,  1933,  from  Marfa, 
Texas,  to  Fort  Knox.  This  regiment  was  joined  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  approximately  150  men  from  Eustis,  Virginia, 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  cavalry  command.  The 
First  Cavalry  was  organized  In  1833  for  the  Black  Hawk 
Indian  War  and  had  61  battle  honors  on  its  regimental 
standard. 

By  1937,  the  Mechanized  Cavalry  Brigade  was  well 
established.  Principle  units  were  the  First  Cavalry,  13th 
Cavalry,  68th  Field  Artillery,  12th  Observation  Squadron, 
19th  Ordnance  Oompany,  Oompany  E  of  the  Elfth 
Quartermaster  Regiment,  and  a  medical  detachment. 
By  December,  1937,  there  were  137  officers  and  2,717 
enlisted  men  stationed  at  this  Post,  which  since  1932 
had  been  a  permanent  garrison  and  had  been  designated 
as  Fort  Knox.  By  June,  1940,  the  Reconnaissance  and 
Support  Squadron,  the  47th  Engineer  Troop  (Mechan¬ 
ized),  the  Seventh  Signal  Troop,  and  the  Fourth  Medical 
Troop  had  been  added  to  the  Seventh  Oavalry  Brigade 
(Mechanized). 

As  the  mechanized  force  began  to  expand,  it  became 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  reservation  for  training  these 
fast  traveling  units.  In  the  fall  of  1940,  a  title  investiga¬ 
tion  was  begun  for  the  purchase  of  approximately  50,000 
acres  to  enlarge  Fort  Knox.  A  partial  appropriation  of 
$660,667  was  made  for  the  proposed  purchase. 

Thus  was  begun  the  enlargement  which  enabled  the 
United  States  to  immediately  begin  expansion  of  the 
Armored  Force  when  It  was  created  on  July  10,  1940. 
In  a  few  months  the  garrison  became  the  center  of  vast 
growth.  Officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Seventh 
Mechanized  Cavalry  Brigade,  working  In  harmony  with 
those  who  had  been  trained  in  infantry  tank  battalions, 
became  the  teachers  of  the  Armored  Force. 
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Observing  its  first  anniversary,  the  First  Armored  Division 
with  home  station  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  can  already  peer  back 
on  a  career  replete  with  activity.  Its  tanks  have  clawed  the  soil 
for  miles  around  Fort  Knox.  Its  tanks  have  thundered  in  parade 
through  the  avenues  of  Washington.  Its  might  has  been  dis¬ 
played  for  the  benefit  of  distinguished  guests  visiting  Fort  Knox 
from  as  great  an  expanse  as  South  America,  China,  Europe  and 
Africa.  It  has  fostered  the  activation  of  part  of  the  Second 
and  practically  all  of  the  Fourth  Armored  Division  and  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  the  parent  organization  for  others.  It  has  roamed 
the  terrain  under  battle  conditions  in  a  surge  for  the  goal  sought 
by  all  units — combat  efficiency. 

Varied  as  these  events  have  been — the  spectacular  fused  with 
hard,  routine  training — they  have  transpired  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  Less  than  a  year  ago  the  elements  of  the  First  Arm¬ 
ored  Division  were  brought  together.  Today  they  constitute  a 
highly  mobile  hard-hitting  combat  team.  On  July  15,  1941, 
the  Division  observed  its  first  anniversary  with  signal  pride. 

Although  created  and  activated  in  the  emergency  of  1940 
with  a  speed  characteristic  of  its  ground  mobility,  the  First 
Armored  Division's  history  actually  is  rooted  in  the  experiences 
of  the  American  Tank  Corps  in  World  War  I.  United  States 
military  authorities,  appreciating  decisive  actions  in  the  conflict 
of  1914-1918,  conceived  the  importance  of  powerful  armored 
units. 

In  the  years  Immediately  following  the  World  War,  the  United 
States  proceeded  with  caution  in  the  development  of  mechani¬ 
zation.  In  the  I920's  the  War  Department  began  experimenting 
with  organic  mechanized  units,  forerunners  of  Armored  Troops. 
Expense  of  these  tests  restricted  elaborate  soundings,  but  they 
cleaved  a  track  for  later  developments. 

At  the  same  time  the  War  Department  was  maintaining  sev¬ 
eral  Infantry  tank  units  which  were  created  during  World  War  I. 
Foremost  among  these  was  a  tank  regiment  organized  as  early 
as  1929. 

It  was  1925  before  there  was  set  up  in  the  War  Department 
a  committee  or  board  of  officers,  for  the  consideration  of  mech¬ 
anization.  Then  followed  the  assembly  at  Fort  George  G. 
Meade,  Maryland,  of  a  group  of  motorized  units,  to  which  there 
was  contributed  by  various  automobile  companies  certain  new 
vehicles,  such  as  trucks,  omnibuses,  headquarters  cars,  and  the 
like.  Also  present  during  this  experimental  stage,  were  various 
pilot  models  of  new  tanks  which  were  being  tested.  Of  partic¬ 
ular  Interest  was  the  day  this  new  command  took  the  road,  at 
various  speeds,  to  march  to  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  re¬ 
turn.  These  early  activities  at  Fort  Meade  can  then  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  our  first  tangible  effort  in  the  development  of  mech¬ 
anization  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  This  test  lasted  a 
year  or  so. 

In  1928,  the  Secretary  of  War  approved  in  principle  the  initial 
plans  for  the  organization  and  development  over  a  period  of 
four  years  of  a  Mechanized  Force.  This  force,  according  to 
estimates,  was  to  have  cost  $4,000,000. 

For  the  next  two  years  the  subject  of  mechanization  lay  rather 
dormant  so  far  as  concerned  appropriations  by  Congress.  In 
1930,  Congress  inserted  in  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill  the 
$284,000  previously  requested  for  development  work.  Although 
this  was  a  somewhat  meager  amount,  it  did  provide  a  start. 

According!'',  the  War  Department  utilized  this  money  to  make 
possible  the  assembly  of  the  Mechanized  Force  at  Fort  Eustis, 
Virginia,  with  the  thought  that  the  organization  of  an  actual 
force,  no  matter  how  small  or  restricted  in  equipment,  would 
take  the  development  out  of  the  realms  of  theory  and  give  it  a 
practical  beginning.  To  the  normal  equipment  of  certain  se¬ 
lected  units,  were  added  some  experimental  vehicles,  newly  con¬ 
structed. 


This  original  Mechanized  Force,  commanded  by  the  then 
Colonel,  now  Lieutenant  General  Daniel  Van  Voorhis,  totaled 
640  enlisted  men.  Every  branch  of  the  service  was  represented 
In  it. 

Participating  in  this  period  of  post-war  development  were  the 
tank  companies  of  the  infantry  divisions,  the  equipment  of  which 
was  likewise  varied  in  type  and  inadequate.  At  this  juncture, 
in  1931,  the  War  Department  (quoting  General  A.  R.  Chaffee, 
present  Chief  of  the  Armored  Force,  and  at  that  time  on  duty  in 
G-3)  "definitely  allowed  the  conception  of  mechanization  to  take 
on  the  cavalry  character,"  and  directed  "in  order  to  enable  the 
cavalry  to  develop  its  organization  and  equipment  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  normal  cavalry  mission,  the  Mechanized  Force 
would  be  demobilized,  and  reorganized  as  a  reinforced  Cavalry 
Regiment." 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  future  development  of 
supporting  arms  for  use  with  this  Mechanized  Cavalry  organiza¬ 
tion,  appropriate  artillery  and  maintenance  units  were  provided. 

The  mechanization  of  this  one  regiment  was  defined  by  the 
War  Department  "as  the  first  step  in  determining  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  modern  machines  to  cavalry  missions  In  war,  and  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  technique  and  basic  tactical  principles  applicable 
to  cavalry." 

Accordingly,  in  January,  1933,  the  First  Cavalry,  stationed  at 
Marfa,  Texas,  was  converted  from  horse  to  mechanized,  and  was 
moved  by  Colonel  Daniel  Van  Voorhis  to  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky, 
where  it  was  combined  with  the  Fort  Eustis  detachment,  includ¬ 
ing  the  19th  Ordnance  Company,  already  at  the  Kentucky  post. 

During  this  period,  infantry  tank  battalions  continued  their 
development  of  mechanized  warfare.  An  infantry  tank  school 
was  operated  at  Fort  Banning,  Georgia,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  trained  leaders  for  armored  units  until  the 
advent  of  the  Armored  Force  and  its  subsequent  establishment 
of  an  Armored  Force  School  at  Fort  Knox. 

In  the  fall  of  1934,  the  artillery  support  for  this  first  Mech¬ 
anized  Cavalry  Regiment  was  provided  by  a  mechanized  bat¬ 
talion  of  two  firing  batteries,  originally  equipped  with  75-mm. 
guns.  More  recently  these  guns  have  been  replaced  by  how¬ 
itzers. 

To  provide  the  important  maintenance  service  of  all  Quarter¬ 
master  vehicles,  a  Quartermaster  Maintenance  Company  was 
next  organized  at  Fort  Knox. 

In  September,  1936,  the  13th  Cavalry,  stationed  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  and  commanded  by  Colonel  C.  L.  Scott,  now  Command¬ 
ing  General  of  the  I  Armored  Corps,  was  transferred  to 
Fort  Knox,  to  become  the  second  regiment  of  the  Mechanized 
Cavalry  Brigade. 

In  May,  1937,  as  a  result  of  a  definite  need  for  it,  a  Brigade 
Headquarters  troop  was  organized  for  the  Seventh  Cavalry 
Brigade  (Mechanized). 

Then  to  provide  the  aerial  observation  and  reconnaissance, 
so  necessary  for  mechanization,  the  12th  Observation  Squadron, 
less  one  flight,  was  transferred  from  Brooks  Field,  Texas,  to  Fort 
Knox  in  June,  I  937. 

During  these  years  the  need  for  highly-trained  communica¬ 
tions  specialists  in  mechanization  became  apparent,  with  the 
result  that  the  Signal  Corps  set  up  the  18th  Signal  Service  Com¬ 
pany  and  later  the  Seventh  Signal  Troop  as  part  of  the  Mech¬ 
anized  Brigade. 

In  1939  the  War  Department,  recognizing  the  need  for  medi¬ 
cal  troops  as  a  part  of  the  brigade,  authorized  the  organization 
of  the  Fourth  Medical  Troop. 

The  following  year,  and  in  February  of  1940,  personnel  for  a 
newly-organized  47th  Mechanized  Engineer  Troop  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Fort  Knox  to  perform  the  very  important  engineering 
service  for  the  Mechanized  Cavalry  Brigade. 
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Finally,  and  in  the  spring  of  1940,  the  Seventh  Reconnaissance 
and  Supporr  Squadron,  consisting  of  two  reconnaissance  troops, 
one  combat  car  troop  and  one  motorcycle  troop,  was  authorized 
by  the  War  Department,  and  organized  at  Fort  Knox  to  perform 
the  very  necessary  reconnaissance  functions  for  the  Mechanized 
Cavalry  Brigade. 

Thus  It  can  be  seen  that  all  branches  of  the  service.  Infantry, 
Cavalry,  Artillery,  Air  Corps,  Engineers,  Medical,  Quartermas¬ 
ter,  Signal  Corps,  and  Ordnance,  contributed  to  the  early  efforts 
which  were  to  result  In  the  organization  of  the  present-day  Arm¬ 
ored  Force.  This  had  been  clearly  the  Intent  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  in  1933  when  General  MacArth.ur,  Chief  of  Staff,  had 
announced  that  the  "development  of  mechanization  would  be 
a  responsibility  of  all  arms." 

The  clank  of  tanks  overrunning  Europe  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II  resounded  on  American  ears  and  provided  the 
Impetus  In  this  nation  for  an  Armored  Force,  growing  successor 
to  the  separate  infantry  tank  commands  and  the  mechanized 
brigade.  With  national  defense  funds  available,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  on  July  10,  1940,  directed  the  activities  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  new  branch  of  service.  Five  days  later  the  First 
Armored  Division,  a  unit  of  I  Armored  Corps  of  the  Arm¬ 
ored  Corps  of  the  Armored  Force,  was  born. 

Major  General  Bruce  Magruder,  a  graduate  of  every  rank  in 
the  United  States  Army  from  Private  to  Major  General,  was 
selected  to  organize  and  train  the  First  Armored  Division.  Gen¬ 
eral  Magruder  had  recently  commanded  in  the  1940  Georgia 
and  Louisiana  maneuvers,  a  Provisional  Infantry  Tank  Brigade  of 
six  battalions,  which  brigade  up  to  that  time  constituted  the 
largest  single  command  of  Infantry  tanks  ever  assembled  in  this 
country. 

Placed  at  General  Magruder's  disposal,  for  the  Division,  was 
a  skeleton  organization  of  officers,  enlisted  men  and  equipment 
to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  his  Division.  This  personnel  and 
equipment  were  derived  from  the  Seventh  Cavalry  Brigade 
(Mechanized)  at  Fort  Knox  with  attached  units,  the  Third  Bat¬ 
talion,  67th  Medium  Tank  Regiment,  the  Sixth  Infantry  (Rifle), 
and  certain  service  elements. 

The  following  units  were  Incorporated  Into  the  First  Armored 
Division  on  July  15,  1940,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  by  con¬ 
stitution,  activation,  redesignation,  disbandment  or  transfer; 

Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company:  This  unit  was  redesignated 
from  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Troop,  Seventh  Cavalry  Brigade 
(Mechanized),  stationed  at  Fort  Knox.  Its  personnel  strength  upon  entering 
the  Division  totaled  143.  The  company's  vehicles  numbered  six  scout  cars, 
five  trucks,  one  station  wagon,  five  passenger  cars,  six  solo  motorcycles  and 
■•■wo  motorcycles  with  sidecars,  a  total  of  25  vehicles.  Major  George  B. 
Hudson,  Cavalry,  was  assigned  to  command  the  company. 

81st  Reconnaissance  Battalion  (Armored):  This  unit  was  redesignated 
from  the  Seventh  Reconnaissance  and  Support  Squadron  (Mechanized)  of 
the  Seventh  Cavalry  Brigade  (Mechanized),  stationed  at  Fort  Knox.  To  it 
was  added  the  personnel  of  the  recently  organized  Combat  Car  Squadron 
from  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  From  the  date  of  activation  until  May,  1941,  the 
battalion  was  designated  the  First  Reconnaissance  Battalion.  With  a  per¬ 
sonnel  strength  of  530,  this  unit  contributed  89  vehicles  to  the  Division 
on  the  date  of  entry,  including  32  scout  cars,  27  solo  motorcycles,  six 
motorcycles  with  sidecars,  18  armored  cars  (now  obsolete)  and  six  trucks. 
Major  H.  H.  D.  Heiberg,  Cavalry,  was  assigned  to  command  the  battalion. 

FIRST  ARMORED  BRIGADE 

a.  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company:  This  unit  was  constituted 
on  the  active  list  with  permanent  station  at  Fort  Knox.  On  the  date  of 
activation,  July  15,  the  personnel  of  the  unit  was  composed  of  just  two 
officers,  one  of  whom  was  Colonel  (later  Brigadier  General)  Henry  W. 
Baird,  Brigade  Commander,  now  commanding  the  Fourth  Armored  Di¬ 
vision.  The  company  had  no  vehicles. 

b.  First  Armored  Regiment  (Light):  This  unit  was  redesignated  from  the 
First  Cavalry  (Mechanized),  stationed  at  Fort  Knox.  Founded  in  1833, 
the  regiment  wears  61  battle  honors.  On  induction  into  the  Division,  the 
regiment  had  a  personnel  strength  of  1,292  and  a  total  of  291  vehicles, 
including  two  passenger  cars,  73  solo  motorcycles,  14  motorcycles  with 
sidecars,  13  command  and  reconnaissance  cars,  55  trucks,  56  tanks,  43 
scout  cars,  six  mortar  mounts  and  29  half  tracks.  Fifty-nine  enlisted  men, 
nine  scout  cars,  six  trucks,  and  eight  motorcycles  were  sent  to  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia,  for  the  Second  Armored  Division.  Colonel  Alexander  D.  Surles, 
Cavalry,  was  assigned  to  command  the  unit. 

c.  13th  Armored  Regiment  (Light):  The  unit  was  redesignated  from  the 
13th  Cavalry  (Mechanized),  stationed  at  Fort  Knox.  At  the  time  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  Division,  the  regiment  had  a  personnel  strength  of  1,167  and  a 


pool  of  260  vehicles,  including  55  tanks,  43  scout  cars,  six  mortar  mounts, 
TWO  passenger  cars,  87  motorcycles,  54  trucks  and  13  command  and  re¬ 
connaissance  cars.  Fifty-five  enlisted  men  and  nine  scout  cars  were  sent 
to  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  for  the  Second  Armored  Division.  Colonel  Jack 
V/.  Heard,  Cavalry,  later  promoted  to  Brigadier  General,  was  assigned  to 
command  the  regiment.  Upon  promotion  to  a  general  officer.  General 
Heard  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Armored  Force  Replacement  Center 
at  Fort  Knox,  and  was  succeeded  as  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment 
by  Colonel  Raymond  E.  McQuillin,  Cavalry,  on  October  15,  1940. 

d.  69th  Armored  Regiment  (Medium):  This  unit  was  constituted  on  the 
active  list  at  Fort  Knox.  The  personnel  and  equipment  of  the  Third  Bat¬ 
talion,  67th  Armored  Regiment  (Medium),  was  transferred  from  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Georgia,  to  the  69th.  The  69th  Armored  Regiment  formerly  was  the 
67th  Infantry  (Medium  Tanks)  Regiment.  Transfer  of  the  unit  into  the 
Division  was  not  completed  until  July  31,  1940.  Its  strength  at  that  time 
was  525  officers  and  enlisted  men,  and  the  command's  vehicles  numbered 
104,  including  15  command  and  reconnaissance  cars,  34  light  tanks,  nine 
medium  tanks,  33  trucks,  10  motorcycles  with  sidecars  and  three  trailers. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Lindsay  McD.  Silvester,  Infantry,  later  promoted  to 
Colonel,  v/as  assigned  to  command  the  regiment. 

e.  68th  Field  Artillery  (Armored):  This  unit  was  redesignated  from  the 
68th  Field  Artillery  (Mechanized),  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  Brigade  (Mech¬ 
anized),  stationed  at  Fort  Knox.  This  regiment  contributed  a  personnel  of 
789  to  the  Division.  Vehicles  included  32  scout  cars,  28  half  trucks,  one 
passenger  car,  23  solo  motorcycles,  13  motorcycles  with  sidecars,  45  trucks 
and  seven  command  and  reconnaissance  cars.  The  personnel  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  two  batteries  of  the  68th  were  transferred  to  Fort  Benning,  Georgia, 
and  formed  the  nucleus  for  the  14th  Field  Artillery.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
John  B.  Wcgan,  Field  Artillery,  was  assigned  to  command  the  regiment. 

Sixth  Infantry  (Armored):  This  unit  was  redesignated  from  the  Sixth 
Infantry  (Rifle),  less  the  Second  and  Third  Battalions,  and  was  transferred 
to  permanent  station  at  Fort  Knox  from  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri.  The 
transfer  was  completed  August  7,  1940.  The  oldest  regiment  of  single 
continuous  service  in  the  United  States  Army,  the  founding  of  this  unit 
dates  back  to  1789.  Personnel  of  this  regiment  upon  entry  into  the  Di¬ 
vision  was  1,008.  Vehicles  numbered  157,  including  132  trucks,  four  com¬ 
mand  and  reconnaissance  cars,  one  passenger  car,  10  trailers  and  10  solo 
motorcycles.  Colonel  Harry  B.  Crea,  Infantry,  was  assigned  to  command 
the  regiment.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  prior  to  the  organization  of 
the  First  Armored  Division,  this  veteran  regiment  of  infantry  had  already 
been  selected  by  the  War  Department  to  operate  with  the  Seventh  Cavalry 
Brigade  (Mechanized)  in  1940  spring  maneuvers  in  the  South.  In  prepara¬ 
tion  for  these  maneuvers,  it  had  moved  to  Fort  Knox  early  in  the  year 
for  combined  training.  This  early  training  was  the  first  tangible  effort 
of  the  War  Department  to  experiment  with  a  support  or  holding  echelon 
in  mechanized  operations. 

27th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  (Armored):  Placed  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Vernon  B.  Pritchard,  Field  Artillery,  this  unit  was 
redesignated  from  the  27th  Field  Artillery  (155-mm.  Howitzer,  truck-drawn) 
and  arranged  on  the  active  list  with  permanent  station  at  Fort  Knox.  The 
battalion  was  activated  into  the  Division  on  July  24.  On  the  date  of  entry 
into  the  Division,  the  strength  of  the  unit  was  156.  It  had  no  vehicles. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  J.  B.  Williams,  Field  Artillery,  succeeded  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Pritchard  as  battalion  commander  December  I,  1940. 

16th  Engineer  Battalion  (Armored):  As  the  1 6th  Engineer  Regiment 
(General  Service),  this  regiment  was  withdrawn  from  allotment  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Department  and  was  redesignated  the  16th  Engineer  Bat¬ 
talion  (Armored).  The  Battalion  was  activated  with  permanent  station  at 
Fort  Knox.  The  47th  Engineer  Troop  (Mechanized)  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry 
Brigade  at  Fort  Knox  was  disbanded  and  its  personnel  and  equipment  were 
transferred  to  the  16th.  Personnel  numbered  222,  and  vehicles  totaled  33, 
including  21  trucks,  five  motorcycles  with  sidecars,  five  scout  cars  and  two 
air  compressors.  Captain  Bruce  E.  Clarke,  General  Service,  later  succeeded 
by  Major  Thomas  H.  Stanley,  General  Service,  was  assigned  to  command 
the  battalion. 

47th  Signal  Company  (Armored):  This  unit  was  redesignated  from  the 
Seventh  Signal  Troop  (Mechanized)  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  Brigade  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Fort  Knox.  The  strength  of  this  company  upon  entry  into  the 
Division  was  142.  It  had  no  vehicles.  Captain  Grant  A.  Williams,  Cavalry, 
(later  promoted  to  Major),  was  assigned  to  command  the  company. 

19th  Ordnance  Battalion  (Armored):  Placed  under  the  command  of 
Major  T.  H.  Nixon,  Ordnance,  this  unit  was  redesignated  from  the  19th 
Ordnance  Company  (Heavy  Maintenance)  attached  to  the  Seventh  Cavalry 
Brigade  (Mechanized)  at  Fort  Knox.  Originally  constituted  in  the  First 
Armored  Division  as  a  company  on  July  15,  it  was  expanded  into  a  battalion 
December  I,  1940.  Strength  of  the  unit  upon  constitution  into  the  Di¬ 
vision  was  225  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Vehicles  numbered  51  trucks, 
two  command  and  reconnaissance  cars,  one  passenger  car  and  one  trailer. 

13th  Quartermaster  Battalion  (Armored):  This  unit  was  constituted  on 
the  active  list  with  permanent  station  at  Fort  Knox.  The  30th  Quartermaster 
Company  (Light  Maintenance)  at  Fort  Knox  was  disbanded  and  its  per¬ 
sonnel,  numbering  80  officers  and  enlisted  men,  and  its  vehicles,  totaling 
26,  were  transferred  to  the  13th  Quartermaster  Battalion.  The  vehicles, 
numbering  26,  included  one  command  and  reconnaissance  car,  three  trailers, 
one  gas  tanker,  three  motorcycles  with  sidecars  and  18  trucks.  Major 
Irwin  S.  Dierking,  Q.  M.  C.,  later  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel,  was 
assigned  to  command  the  battalion. 

47th  Medical  Battalion  (Armored):  This  unit  was  redesignated  from  the 
Fourth  Medical  Troop  (Mechanized)  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  Brigade  at 
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Fort  Knox.  Incorporated  into  the  Division  on  July  19,  the  unit  had  a 
strength  of  I  19  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Vehicles  on  hand  were  two 
scout  cars,  one  passenger  car,  six  motorcycles  with  sidecars,  two  command 
and  reconnaissance  cars,  10  trucks  and  seven  ambulances,  a  total  of  28. 
Major  L.  Holmes  Ginn,  Medical  Corps,  was  assigned  to  command  the 
battal  ion. 

12th  Observation  Squadron:  This  unit,  attached  to  the  Seventh  Cavalry 
Brigade  (Mechanized)  in  June,  1937,  was  attached  to  the  Division  effective 
October  2,  1940.  At  the  time  of  attachment  to  the  Division  the  squadron 
had  a  strength  of  265.  Airplanes  numbered  15  and  vehicles  about  13. 
Captain  Robert  Lee,  Air  Corps,  continued  to  command  the  squadron. 

Thus  at  midnight,  July  15,  1940,  the  date  of  activation  of  the 
Division,  General  Maqruder  actually  had  only  4,592  officers  and 
enlisted  men  and  928  vehicles  available  for  immediate  use,  al¬ 
though  others  were  In  the  process  of  joining  the  Division.  By 
August  31,  1940,  the  strength  of  the  Division  was  8,047;  vehicles 
totaled  803.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  vehicles  occurred  In 
the  transfer  of  stock  from  the  First  Armored  Division  to  the 
Second  Armored  Division  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  Over  all, 
the  Division  was  far  short  of  its  authorized  allowances  in  per¬ 
sonnel,  equipment  and  vehicles. 

A  crushing  machine  of  warfare,  an  armored  division  has  tre¬ 
mendous  fire  power  and  is  highly  mobile.  An  armored  division's 
primary  role  in  combat  Is  to  exploit  a  break-through  or  envelop 
an  open  or  weak  flank  of  the  enemy  for  offensive  operations 
against  vital  installations  deep  In  the  hostile  rear. 

These  are  the  weapons  allotted  the  division  for  execution  of 
these  strokes;  19,000  weapons,  including  sub,  light  and  heavy 
machine  guns;  pistols;  rifles;  37-mm.  guns;  75-mm.  guns;  105-mm. 
howitzers;  and  chemical  mortars. 

These  are  the  Division's  authorized  allocation  of  vehicles: 
3,300  vehicles,  including  scout  cars,  tanks,  mortar  carriers,  trucks, 
passenger  cars,  motorcycles,  trailers,  bantams,  ambulances  and 
wreckers.  Every  man  in  the  division  rides  when  the  Division 
moves. 

Assigned  to  the  general  and  special  staff  section  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  were  the  following  officers: 

General  Bruce  Magruder,  Commanding  General;  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Willis  D.  Crittenberger,  G.  S.  C.,  Chief  of  Staff;  Major  Lawrence  C. 
Jaynes,  G.  S.  C.,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cor¬ 
nelius  M.  Daly,  G.  S.  C.,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3;  Lieufenanf  Colonel 
John  M.  Devine,  G.  S.  C.,  Assistant  to  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3; 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Francis  N.  Brennan,  G.  S.  C.,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
G-4;  Major  William  L.  Barriger,  G.  S.  C.,  Assistant  Chief  of  Sfaff,  G-4; 
Major  Stephen  Boon,  Jr.,  Cavalry,  Division  Motor  Officer;  Captain  Grant 
A.  Williams,  S.  C.,  Division  Signal  Officer;  Captain  Ford  L,  Fair,  A.  C., 
Division  Aviation  Officer;  Major  Thomas  N.  Stanley,  C.  of  E.,  Division 
Engineer;  Major  George  A.  Hadd,  A.  G.  D.,  Division  Adjutant  General; 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Nelson  N.  Imboden,  I.  G.  D.,  Division  Inspector;  Major 
Thomas  N.  Nixon,  Ordnance  Department,  Division  Ordnance  Officer;  Major 
Guy  N.  Kinman,  J.  A.  G.  D.,  Division  Judge  Advocate;  Major  A.  W.  Far- 
wick,  F.  D.,  Division  Finance  Officer;  Chaplain  Lieutenant  Colonel  William 
D.  Cleary,  Division  Chaplain;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Irwin  Dierking,  Q.  M.  C., 
Division  Quartermaster;  Major  R.  Holmes  Ginn,  M.  C.,  Division  Surgeon; 
Lieutenant  Colonel  John  B.  Wogan,  F.  A.,  Division  Artillery  Officer;  Major 
George  B.  Hudson,  Cavalry,  Headquarters  Commandant. 

Enthusiastic  over  the  new  establishment,  personnel  of  the 
Division  eagerly  fell  to  the  task  of  pioneering  the  command. 
The  Division  conducted  Its  own  recruiting  campaign  to  reach  Its 
authorized  strength  of  approximately  10,000  men  (later  In¬ 
creased  to  12,078).  Reserve  officers  assigned  to  the  Division 
(now  embracing  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  command 
personnel)  swelled  the  officer  strength  to  the  full  complement 
of  612. 

To  the  Division  was  entrusted  exterior  protection  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Gold  Depository.  Besides  providing  this  security,  the  Di¬ 
vision  guarded  the  arrival  of  gold  shipments  from  Washington 
and  their  transfer  from  the  railroad  trains  to  the  Gold  Deposi¬ 
tory.  During  the  period  from  July  25,  1940,  to  January  25, 
1941,  45  trains  totaling  337  railroad  cars  were  received  at  Fort 
Knox.  A  division  complement  of  approximately  100  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  backed  by  armored  vehicles,  received  each 
train.  In  all,  18,190,913  pounds  of  gold  were  transferred  from 
trains  to  the  depository,  the  largest  shipment  of  bullion  the 
world  has  ever  known.  This  mission  was  accomplished  by  the 
Division  without  incident. 

Division  schools  were  Introduced  to  familiarize  personnel  with 


the  multitude  of  technical  duties.  (Among  these  was  the  Di¬ 
vision  Motor  School,  succeeded  by  fhe  Armored  Force  School 
in  November,  1940,  as  a  gigantic  mill  tor  the  production  of 
specialists.)  Conferences  and  exhibitions  were  conducted  for 
newcomers  to  Armored  Troops  to  facilitate  their  mastery  of  the 
highly  complex  Division.  Vast  numbers  of  personnel  had  to  be 
schooled  in  the  operations  of  inflowing  modern  vehicles  and 
equipment.  Newly  assigned  reserve  officers  and  enlisted  men 
had  to  be  conditioned,  mentally  and  physically,  to  the  speed 
and  rigors  required  in  armored  warfare.  New  troop  leaders 
had  to  be  developed,  capable  of  bold,  sound  decisions.  The 
limited  supply  of  vehicles  and  equipment  had  to  be  shared  to 
promote  comprehensive  training.  Training  doctrines  were  given 
the  acid  test,  then  adopted  or  revised  as  the  case  demanded. 

Out  of  the  welter  of  these  multiple  assignments  emerged 
order.  FHardened,  toughened  personnel  of  the  Division  began 
to  weld  the  elements  of  the  Division  into  a  compact  machine. 
The  goal  was  compliance  with  Armored  Force  Instructions:  "Be 
prepared  to  take  to  the  field  by  October  I."  By  fall,  the 
machine  was  ready. 

The  First  Armored  Division  was  flexing  Its  muscles  In  divisional 
exercises  within  three  months  after  activation  of  the  command. 
As  personnel  became  seasoned  In  the  craft  of  armored  warfare, 
exercises  were  expanded.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  these 
field  exercises  was  a  tactical  and  administrative  march  October 
16-18,  1940.  All  units  of  the  Division  with  available  transporta¬ 
tion  executed  a  march  to  the  vicinity  of  Owensboro-FHartford- 
Beaver  Dam,  Kentucky,  100  miles  wesf  of  Fort  Knox.  The  return 
march  emphasized  the  swiftness  with  which  an  armored  division 
can  strike. 

Leaving  the  bivouac  areas  In  the  Owensboro  region  at  dusk, 
the  Division  was  able  to  execute  an  attack  at  dawn — 100  miles 
distant — on  an  enemy  at  Fort  Knox. 

The  Division  Commander  made  plans  for  the  attack  based  on 
Information  received  by  radio  from  its  reconnaissance  elements 
as  the  Division  was  en  route  to  its  home  station. 

With  national  defense  Interest  at  a  high  pitch,  the  First  Arm¬ 
ored  Division  began  to  attract  substantial  attention  soon  after 
Its  activation. 

On  October  9-10  and  24-25,  the  Division  was  host  to  two 
groups  of  South  American  and  Latin  American  army  officers 
touring  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  hemisphere  defense. 
For  these  distinguished  guests  of  the  War  Department,  the  Di¬ 
vision  presented  two  field  exercises  and  the  Division's  first 
mounted  reviews.  The  field  exercises  offered  a  rare  sight  In  the 
United  States — tanks  actually  plunging  through  a  field  of  tracer 
bullet  fire  under  realistic  battle  conditions. 

Among  other  distinguished  guests  of  the  War  Department 
who  visited  the  First  Armored  Division  In  the  early  fall  of  1940 
were  Colonel  W.  W.  Worthington,  commanding  the  First  Arm¬ 
ored  Brigade  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Army  (September  5);  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  J.  B.  Kreigler  of  the  South  African  Staff  Corps 
(September  5);  and  Lieutenant  Wego  Chlang,  son  of  General¬ 
issimo  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  commander-In-chlef  of  the  Nationalist 
Army  of  China  (August  I  5-October  I). 

November  was  an  extremely  busy  month  for  the  Division.  It 
was  during  this  month  that  the  Division  shattered  Its  mileage 
record  in  execution  of  its  vigorous  training  program.  The  Di¬ 
vision  operated  1,217  vehicles — tanks,  scout  cars,  motorcycles, 
etc. — a  total  of  476,056  miles  during  the  month.  This  averaged 
approximately  18.3  trips  around  the  world.  The  total  mileage 
was  an  average  of  381.1  per  vehicle. 

Another  group  viewing  the  Division  In  action  during  the  fall 
of  1940  was  the  convention  of  the  Managing  Editors  of  the 
Associated  Press  of  the  United  States.  Approximately  120  wit¬ 
nessed  a  review  and  field  exercise  on  November  20,  1940. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  Selective  Service  act  In  the  fall 
of  1940,  the  Division  assumed  another  important  role — training 
its  quota  of  American  manpower  In  the  technique  of  armored 
warfare.  The  first  group  of  Selectees  assigned  to  the  Division 
arrived  November  27.  From  this  group  of  94  the  number 
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swelled  to  as  many  as  2,874  during  the  last  week  in  February, 
1941.  In  addition,  the  Division  received  the  four  companies 
of  the  192nd  Tank  Battalion,  National  Guard  unit  from  mid- 
western  states  inducted  into  Federal  service. 

The  four  companies  of  the  battalion,  with  the  total  strength 
of  355  officers  and  enlisted  men,  arrived  November  28  and  29 
and  were  attached  to  the  Division  for  training  and  administra¬ 
tion.  (In  April,  1941,  the  battalion  was  detached  from  the  Di¬ 
vision  and  placed  in  a  S.  H.  Q.  tank  group,  with  Headquarters 
at  Fort  Knox.)  On  the  occasions  of  the  arrival  of  the  Selectees 
and  Guardsmen  at  Fort  Knox,  senior  officers  of  the  Division  and 
regimental  bands  were  present  to  bid  the  newcomers  welcome 
as  they  swung  off  trains. 

Other  November  activities  of  the  Division  were  to  send  a 
detachment  of  45  enlisted  men  and  officers  and  13  armored 
vehicles  to  New  York  Oity  for  display  at  the  National  Horse 
Show  opening  November  7;  assist  in  entertaining  a  crowd  esti¬ 
mated  at  25,000  on  Turkey  Day  (November  17)  at  Fort  Knox; 
dispatch  75  vehicles  to  the  Armisfice  Day  Parade  in  Louisville, 
and  present  a  review  and  demonstration  for  a  group  of  18 
prominent  newspapermen  touring  the  United  States  as  guests  of 
the  War  Department  to  report  on  the  progress  of  national  de¬ 
fense  (November  17-18). 

Meanwhile,  other  newspapermen,  newsreel  operatives  and 
photographers  were  beating  a  path  to  Headquarters  of  the  First 
Armored  Division  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  a  public  hungry  for 
reports  on  the  status  of  national  security.  The  exploits  of  the 
panzer  division  of  Germany  had  excited  profound  interest  in 
this  nation.  The  United  States  wanted  to  know  America's 
strength  and  achievements  with  armored  troops.  As  a  courtesy 
to  publishing  and  film  agencies,  the  division  conducted  various 
exercises  for  their  representatives  on  the  occasions  of  their  visits. 
They  came  to  Fort  Knox  from  points  as  distant  as  New  York 
City  and  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  These  exhibitions  reached  a 
climax  in  March,  1941.  A  group  of  14  newsreel  cameramen 
and  photographers  visited  the  Division  four  days  for  honest-to- 
ooodness  action  scenes  to  be  released  as  Army  Day  Specials. 
They  got  them,  including  pictures  of  medium  tanks  smashing 
through  condemned  houses  on  the  reservation. 

In  a  robust  state  of  health  by  early  1941,  the  Division  was 
selected  to  participate  in  the  Presidential  inaugural  parade  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  January  20.  The  Division  dispatched  a 
reinforced  light  tank  battalion  and  approximately  1,200  officers 
and  enlisted  men  to  the  pageant  in  the  national  capital.  Press 
accounts  relate  that  Washington  crowds  were  visibly  startled 
and  sobered  by  the  sight  of  light  and  medium  tanks  thundering 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  a  speed  of  more  than  30  miles 
per  hour. 

During  the  winter  of  1940-41,  the  Division  concentrated  prin¬ 
cipally  on  two  missions:  (I)  attaining  combat  efficiency,  and  (2) 
preparing  for  the  expansion  into  two  armored  divisions. 

To  accommodate  the  latter  mission  and  affiliated  assignments, 
the  Division  absorbed  personnel  far  in  excess  of  its  normal 
strength.  This  included  a  peak  load  of  5,685  Selectees  under 
direct  Division  training  by  March,  1941. 

In  mid-April,  1941,  the  signal  was  given  for  the  creation  of 
the  Fourth  Armored  Division,  offspring  of  the  First  Armored 
Division.  From  Selectee,  Regular  Army  and  Reserve  sources, 
the  First  Armored  Division  contributed  a  trained  personnel  of 
approximately  600  officers  and  3,750  enlisted  men  to  serve  as 
a  nucleus  for  the  new  division.  With  Brigadier  General  Henry 
W.  Baird  in  command  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Vernon  Pritchard 
as  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Fourth  was  activated  April  15  at  Pine 
Camp,  New  York. 

The  transfer  of  the  personnel  from  the  First  to  the  Fourth 
Armored  Division  was  effected  by  five  trains  and  an  overland 
convoy  of  151  vehicles.  Regimental  bands  and  senior  officers 
of  the  Division  bid  the  cadre  of  the  new  unit  a  fond  farewell  as 
they  departed  by  motor  caravan  on  April  10  and  by  rail  on 
April  14. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Division  was  engaged  in  other  similar 
missions.  The  Division  was  training  officers  and  680  enlisted 


men  as  cadre  for  five  new  G.  H.  Q.  tank  battalions.  It  provided 
many  instructors  and  an  administrative  staff  for  the  Armored 
Force  School,  including  800  enlisted  men.  In  addition  to  this 
overhead,  the  Division  supplied  30  officers  and  36  enlisted  men 
for  the  Armored  Force  Replacement  Center  and  a  complement 
of  officers  and  30  enlisted  men  for  Post  duties. 

Simultaneously,  the  Division  was  continuing  to  school  its  own 
personnel  in  technical  matters.  Since  activation,  the  Division  has 
dispatched  3,000  enlisted  men  and  100  officers  to  the  Armored 
Force  School  and  other  technical  institutions  to  receive  the 
special  training  those  institutions  offer.  The  Division  also  has 
operated  an  Officers'  Training  Center,  to  refresh  newly-assigned 
Reserve  Officers  in  combat  technique.  Altogether,  the  latter 
school  had  graduated  575  by  April  of  1941.  Oourses  in  the 
school  are  a  month  in  duration. 

The  burden  of  the  expansion  and  school  assignments  was  car¬ 
ried  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  construction  program  at  Fort 
Knox. 

Varied  programs  marked  the  training  of  the  Division  during 
the  spring  of  1941.  The  first  of  a  series  of  massed  demonstrations 
and  reviews  was  held  February  25,  followed  by  the  first  dis¬ 
mounted  review  on  April  16.  General  Magruder  expressed 
gratification  over  the  showing  of  his  troops. 

On  April  8-9,  General  George  C.  Marshall  visited  Fort  Knox 
and  observed  the  units  of  the  First  Armored  Division  at  work  in 
a  driving  rain.  He  lauded  the  progress  of  the  Armored  Force. 

The  First  Armored  Division  also  engaged  in  many  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activities  during  the  spring,  the  principal  attraction  of 
which  was  a  series  of  eight  30-minute  radio  broadcasts  over 
station  WHAS,  Louisville.  This  series  opened  February  22.  In 
addition,  the  Division  contributed  twice  to  two  programs  broad¬ 
cast  over  national  hook-ups,  one  being  the  "Report  to  the  Na¬ 
tion,"  a  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  prominent  feature. 
Other  activities  Included  the  entertainment  of  authorized  ob¬ 
servers  from  friendly  foreign  armies  and  a  leading  role  in  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  handsome  Service  Club  for  Men  in  the  Armored 
Forces  of  the  United  States  donated  by  patriotic  citizens  in 
Louisville  on  March  15. 

As  the  problem  of  providing  for  and  training  extra  personnel 
began  to  ebb,  after  April,  the  Division  focused  full  attention 
on  combat  efficiency.  Once  again  restored  to  its  first  love — 
field  service — the  Division  embarked  on  a  series  of  exercises. 

The  first  was  a  road  march  by  the  First  Armored  Brigade, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Surles,  to  Mammoth  Cave.  This  move¬ 
ment,  conducted  April  21-22,  joyfully  was  executed  by  troops 
anxious  to  be  on  the  road  and  free  of  the  administrative  de¬ 
tails  which  had  restricted  them  during  the  winter  overhead 
training  program.  Approximately  2,000  officers  and  men  and 
300  vehicles  made  the  administrative  and  tactical  march. 

The  Mammoth  Cave  exercise  was  followed  by  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  the  reservation  lending  Instructions  in  tank  defense  and 
offense.  All  elements  of  the  Division  participated  in  the  prob¬ 
lem,  conducted  April  28-29. 

The  First  Armored  Division  is  anticipating  a  period  far  more 
Interesting  than  its  initial  year  of  service.  Maneuvers  are  tenta¬ 
tively  scheduled  which  will  take  the  Division  on  a  deep  swing 
through  the  South  in  August,  September,  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  For  Division  personnel,  it  is  an  eagerly  anticipated  period. 
For  many  of  them,  the  maneuvers  will  provide  new  experiences 
in  Army  life,  that  of  extended  dwelling  in  the  field. 

In  preparation  for  the  forthcoming  exercises,  the  Division  is 
pressing  its  training  program,  tuning  up  radios,  adjusting  deep- 
throated  motors  and  polishing  up  combat  technique.  The  Di¬ 
vision  is  at  full  strength  in  personnel.  At  the  first  of  May,  its 
vehicles  totaled  1,970.  More  vehicles  are  expected  by  maneu¬ 
ver  time. 

And  by  the  time  the  Division  has  returned  to  its  home  station, 
personnel  solemnly  intends  to  have  elicited  from  higher  head¬ 
quarters  this  radio  message: 

Di  da  da  dlt  Dit  Di  da  dit  Dl  dl  da  dit - 

(Performance  of  duties  well  done.) 
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VEHICLES 

OF  THE  FIRST  ARMORED  DIVISION 


Pulling  out  of  bivouac 
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VEHICLES 


Right:  Half-track  truck 
and  field  artillery  gun 
cross  a  light  pontoon 
bridge.  Left:  New  ban¬ 
tam  car  (one-fourth  ton 
liaison  truck)  climbs  Ken¬ 
tucky  hills. 


On  the  right,  scout  car 
takes  to  the  hills. 


Right:  Two-and-half  ton, 
six-wheeled  truck  tows  a 
75-mm,  Howitzer.  Left: 
Gun,  being  towed  by 
Half-track  truck. 
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Above:  Half-ton  pickup  tows  an  anti-tank  gun. 
At  left:  Gas  and  oil  trailer.  Below:  Two-and-half 
ton  truck  with  winch 


operation 


,( 
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To  the  left,  reading  clockwise:  Armed  with  Thompson 
submachine  gun,  a  cyclist  uses  his  motorcycle  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  enemy  fire.  Motorcycle  and  sidecar.  A 

staff  car. 


Below:  Ten-ton  wrecker  is  also  handy  for  pulling  up 
stumps. 


WEAPONS 

OF  THE  FIRST  ARMORED  DIVISION 
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GUNS 


.30  caliber  Browning  machine  gun  and  crew. 


.30  CALIBER  RIFLE  GROUP  DEPLOYED  FOR  AIR  ATTACK 


OF  THE  FIRST 
ARMORED  DIVISION 

To  the  right,  top:  Scout  car  moves 
uphill  with  a  37-mm.  anti-tank  gun. 
Center:  Crew  of  75-mm.  gun  in  load¬ 
ing  position.  Bottom:  .75-mm.  how¬ 
itzer  crew  in  action. 
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60-MM.  MORTAR  AND  CREW 


.30  caliber  machine 
guns  and  submachine 
guns. 


New  bantam  car  ex¬ 
perimentally  equip¬ 
ped  with  .50  caliber 
heavy  machine  gun. 


EAPONS 

MORTARS 
MACHINE  GUNS 
TANK-MOUNTED 


Combat  car  armed  wfth 


'’lachine 


guns. 
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Co(n*nahd  (dtdOH 


General  Chaffee  (back  to  camera) 


visiting  Division  C.  P.  during  tactical  exercise,  is  greeted  by  Major  General  Bruce  Magruder,  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  First  Armored  Division. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Devine,  assistant  G-3  (seated  at  left),  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Daly,  G-3  (at  right),  check  situation  map  after  receiving  message 
through  47th  Signal  Company  about  the  "enemy." 


Major  General  Bruce  Magruder,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Crittenberger  (Chief  of  Staff), 
Brigadier  General  Marshall  Magruder  (Chief  of  Artillery,  Armored  Forces)  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Conner  (Assistant  G-3),  discuss  progress  of  problem. 


IN  ACTION 

To  the  right,  top:  Regimental  commands  gather  about  scout 
car  of  General  Bruce  Magruder  for  orders.  Top  center: 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Jaynes,  G-2  (foreground),  discusses  situ¬ 
ation  with  his  section.  Bottom  center:  Conference  in  the 
Command  Post  tent.  Bottom:  Motorcyclist  hands  message 
to  operator  in  radio-equipped  command  car. 


Military  Police  officers  discuss  traffic  control  involved  in 
problem. 


Message  center  in  the  field. 


r'*r<k, 


Top  left:  Aerial  camera  goes  into  12th  Observa¬ 
tion  plane.  Top  right:  Mounting  machine  gun — 
Godman  Field,  Fort  Knox.  Lower  left:  weather 
section,  12th  Observation  Squadron,  gets  data 
for  winds  aloft.  Lower  right:  Light  tanks  of  81st 
Reconnaissance  Battalion  splash  through  stream 
on  reservation. 


Changing  an  engine  on  a  B-IO  bomber. 


ClHElOn 


SPEEDING  MOTORCYCLES  HIT  ROUGH  GROUND 


To  right:  Mud 
Trees  go  down 


is  hazard  of  cyclist.  Lower  right: 
as  tank  makes  way  through  woods. 


Striking  Echelon  Power 


H^.., 


Above 


Above:  Medium  tank  crashes  Into 
"enemy  occupied"  barn  during 
maneuvers.  To  the  left:  Barn  col¬ 
lapses  as  tank  emerges  amid 
shower  of  flying  boards  and  splin¬ 
ters. 


Regimental  colors  pass  reviewing 
stand  In  scout  car. 


j 
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SUPPORT  ECHELON  IN  ACTION 


C.  and  R.  car  loading  on  rubber-boat  raft. 


Rubber-boat  raft  in  construction. 


Using  assault  boats  of  16th  Engineer  Battalion,  Sixth  Infantry  soldiers  cross  Salt  River  under  simulated  enemy  fire. 
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SUPPORT 

ECHELON 


To  right,  top:  Infantry  troops  prepare  to  cross 
Salt  River  In  assault  boats  to  establish  bridge¬ 
head  on  opposite  side.  Center:  Smoke  screens 
help  the  men  land  safely.  Bottom:  27th  Field 
Artillerymen  handle  camouflaged  gun  in  bivouac. 


PREPARING  TO  ADVANCE 


'  V  jB 
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SERVICE 

ECHELON 

♦ 

I3TH  QUARTERMASTER 
BATTALION 

♦ 

19TH  ORDNANCE 
BATTALION 

♦ 

47TH  MEDICAL 
BATTALION 

♦ 

To  left:  Welding  truck  and  crew  at 
work  in  field.  Below:  Shop  trucks  of 
the  Quartermaster  and  Ordnance 
Battalions  at  work  in  the  field.  Lower 
left  truck  is  part  of  equipment  of 
maintenance  platoon,  13th  Quarter¬ 
master.  It  works  on  non-armored 
vehicles.  19th  Ordnance  truck  (lower 
right)  handles  the  armored  vehicles, 
like  tanks. 


I3TH  QUARTERMASTER  BAHALION'S  MAINTENANCE  UNIT  IN  THE  FIELD 


To  right:  Driving 
Battalion's  work. 


rivets  into  tank  armor  is  part  of  Ordnance 
Below:  47th  Medical  Battalion's  collecting 
station  in  the  field. 
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FORT  KNOX  KENTUCKY 
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FORT  KNOX,  KENTUOKY 


April  5,  1941. 


To  the  officers  and  men  of  the  First  Armored  Brigade  I  am  honored 
in  addressing  these  greetings. 

The  Armored  Force  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  all  the  most 
mobile  missions  of  the  ground  army.  In  the  division,  the  brigade,  as  the 
striking  echelon,  is  capable  of  Independent  action.  The  division  is  built 
around  the  brigade;  all  other  elements  being  Intent  on  maneuvering  the 
brigade  into  position  to  strike. 

We  have  powerful,  fast  armored  vehicles  and  rapid  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  Every  officer  and  man  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  a 
knowledge  of  his  equipment  and  of  its  operation  swiftly  and  efficiently. 
We  must  "keep  up"  to  the  speed  of  the  Armored  Force. 

During  our  short  history  the  brigade  has  undergone  strenuous  training, 
under  emergency  conditions,  which  has  been  most  Interesting.  Much  has 
been  accomplished. 

Full  credit  is  due  each  of  you.  Your  Interest,  loyalty,  and  plain  hard 
work  are  reasons  for  the  progress  made. 

The  "life"  of  the  First  Armored  Brigade  comes  from  the  "mother 
regiments"  out  of  which  the  brigade  was  born.  It  is  an  ever-present  stimu¬ 
lus.  Without  it  we  could  not  have  come  so  far. 

Let  us  firmly  resolve  to  so  apply  ourselves  in  our  every  day  duties  and 
training,  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  to  better  our¬ 
selves,  and  by  so  doing — be  worthy  of  our  noble  heritage. 

To  all  of  you — my  best  wishes  for  future  luck  and  success. 


Brigadier  General,  U.  S.  A., 
Commanding. 
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Was  a  private,  corporal,  and  squadron  sergeant  major.  In  the  15th  Cavalry,  from 
September  I,  1904,  to  February  27,  1907;  appointed  Second  Lieutenant  of  Cavalry, 
February  II,  1907,  and  accepted  February  28,  1907;  First  Lieutenant,  March  27, 
1913;  Captain,  October  6,  1916;  Major  (temporary),  August  5,  1917,  to  October  I  I, 
1918.  Lieutenant  Colonel  (temporary),  October  12,  1918,  to  November  7,  1919. 
Major,  July  I,  1920;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  June  16,  1930;  Colonel,  August  I,  1935. 
Appointed  Brigadier  General,  Army  of  U.  S.,  October  I,  1940. 

General  Baird  was  born  in  Maryland,  August  13,  1881.  He  was  commissioned 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Army.  A  graduate  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  School, 
1923;  Mounted  Service  School  First  Year  Course,  1915;  Cavalry  School  Field  Officers 
course,  1922. 


HENRY  W.  BAIRD 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL 
Commanding  First  Armored  Brigade 


★ 
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RODERICK  R.  ALLEN 
Lieutenant  Colonel 
Executive  Officer 


DOUGLAS  CAMERON 
Major 

Aide  to  General  Baird 


HARRY  E.  LYMAN  DONALD  F.  FORBES  ARTHUR  I.  DAVENPORT 

First  Lieutenant  Second  Lieutenant  First  Lieutenant 

S-l  Assistant  Personnel  Officer  S-2 


MAURICE  ROSE  WALLACE  J.  NICHOLS  HERBERT  V.  SCANLAN  CLARENCE  T.  ADAMS 

Lieutenant  Colonel  First  Lieutenant  Lieutenant  Colonel  First  Lieutenant 

S-3  Assistant  S-3  S-4  Assistant  S-4 
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By  FIRST  LIEUTENANT  A.  I.  DAVENPORT,  S-2 


On  July  15,  1940,  the  War  Department  ushered  in  a 
new  unit  of  the  newly-created  Armored  Force  of  the 
United  States  by  authorizing  the  activation  of  the  First 
Armored  Brigade.  As  part  of  the  First  Armored  Division, 
it  was  permanently  stationed  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 

Initially,  the  Brigade  was  organized  from  four  arms — 
I)  all  the  cavalry  elements  of  I'he  Seventh  Cavalry  Bri¬ 
gade  (Mechanized)  except  Headquarters  Troop;  2)  the 
Third  Battalion  of  the  67th  Infantry  (Medium);  3)  the 
68th  Field  Artillery  (Mechanized),  and  4)  the  16th  En¬ 
gineer  Regiment.  Colonel  (now  Brigadier  General) 
Henry  W.  Baird  assumed  command. 

Redesignatlons  brought  the  above  units  up-to-date: 
the  First  Cavalry  (Mechanized)  became  the  First  Armored 
Regiment  (Light)  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Alex¬ 
ander  D.  Surles;  the  13th  Cavalry  (Mechanized)  was 
changed  to  the  13th  Armored  Regiment  (Light)  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  Jack  W.  Heard;  the  67th  Infantry 
(Medium  Tanks)  was  redesignated  the  69th  Armored 
Regiment  (Medium)  with  Colonel  Lindsay  McD.  Silvester 
In  command;  the  68th  Field  Artillery  (Mechanized)  became 
the  68th  Field  Artillery  (Armored),  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  John  B.  Wogan;  the  16th  Engineer 
Regiment,  an  inactive  unit,  became  the  16th  Engineer 
Battalion  (Armored),  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Bruce  Clarke.  (The  latter  unit  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the 
First  Armored  Brigade  on  November  15,  1940).  Head¬ 
quarters  and  Headquarters  Company,  First  Armored 
Brigade,  was  activated — its  personnel  drawn  from  widely 
scattered  organizations,  including  the  First,  Second,  Third, 
Nth,  13th  and  14th  Cavalry  and  the  Separate  Combat 
Car  Squadron  from  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  Pursuant  to 
orders  from  the  War  Department,  the  Chief  of  Cavalry 
furnished  officer  personnel  for  the  Brigade  Headquarters 
and  Headquarters  Company,  First  Armored  Regiment 
(Light)  and  the  13th  Armored  Regiment  (Light). 

The  initial  authorized  strength  of  the  Brigade — per 
War  Department  Tables  of  Crganization,  July,  1940 — 
was  as  follows: 


Officers  Enlisted  Men 


Brigade  Headquarters  .  8  — 

Headquarters  Company  .  4  75 

First  Armored  Regiment  (Light)  .  .  83  1,379 

13th  Armored  Regiment  (Light)  .  .  83  1,379 

69th  Armored  Regiment  (Medium)  .  .  64  1,047 


68th  Field  Artillery  Regiment  (Armored)  37  822 

16th  Engineer  Battalion  (Armored)  .  20  466 

Total  Brigade .  299  5,168 

The  training  of  the  Brigade  was  intensive  from  the 
start.  All  week  days,  except  Saturday  afternoons,  were 
used  for  training.  Training  objectives,  as  directed  by  the 
First  Armored  Division,  Included:  being  ready  to  take  the 
field  and  operate  as  a  Brigade  with  the  equipment 
available;  the  training  of  cadres  capable  of  initiating  the 
formation  of  an  additional  armored  brigade  by  March, 
1941;  development  of  an  efficient  hard-striking  unit  for 
field  service  capable  of  conducting  combined  operations 
against  an  enemy  equipped  with  modern  means  of  war¬ 
fare.  The  role,  mission,  manner  of  employment  of  the 
Armored  Force,  fire  and  movement,  teamwork  and  the 
ability  to  reorganize  quickly  for  the  continuation  of  co¬ 
ordinated  action  were  the  basic  guides  for  all  training. 

Schools  for  officers  and  enlisted  men  were  established 
covering  all  phases  of  study  necessary  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  training  objective.  Special  emphasis 
was  placed  on  driving  instructions,  communications,  the 
care  and  use  of  all  weapons  and  the  delivery  of  effective 
combat  fire,  because  the  mobility  of  the  Brigade  and 
Its  firepower  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  efficiency 
in  these  subjects. 

EXERCISES  AND  REVIEWS 

Tactical  exercises  were  held  as  frequently  as  possible 
with  a  minimum  of  one  tactical  exercise  a  month  for  each 
regiment,  and.  In  addition,  four  a  month  for  each  bat¬ 
talion.  All  exercises  were  held  under  assumed  combat 
conditions  with  all  personnel,  including  headquarters  and 
staff,  participating. 

On  October  7,  8  and  I  I,  1940,  a  test  of  all  tank 
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platoons  was  conducted — Its  purpose  being  to  direct  the 
thought  of  all  personnel  to  the  conduct  of  a  platoon, 
reinforced  with  a  section  of  machine  guns  and  two 
motorcycles,  acting  as  the  advance  guard  of  a  reinforced 
battalion,  and  the  use  of  artillery  pieces  for  anti-tank 
defense. 

On  October  9,  1940,  the  Brigade  participated  In  a 
road  review,  followed  by  a  tactical  demonstration  by 
the  13th  Armored  Regiment  (L),  in  honor  of  the  visiting 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  South  and  Central  American  Re¬ 
publics  then  on  tour  of  United  States  military  and  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments.  A  similar  program  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  October  23  for  another  group  of  visiting 
officers.  In  command  of  troops  for  both  reviews  was 
Brigadier  General  Baird. 

A  selected  group  of  Washington,  D.  0.,  newspaper 
correspondents  on  November  18,  and  the  managing  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Associated  Press  on  November  20,  1940, 
witnessed  similar  demonstrations. 

DIVISION  MARCH 

From  October  16  to  18,  1940,  the  Brigade  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  march  of  approximately  200  miles,  as  a  part 
of  the  First  Armored  Division's  initial  extended  field 
service  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Bruce 
Magruder.  Marching  to  the  vicinity  of  Beaver  Dam, 
Hartford,  and  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  in  two  columns,  the 
division  spent  two  nights  in  the  field.  Except  for  a  15- 
minute  gas  mask  drill  by  all  personnel,  the  march  westward 
was  purely  administrative. 

Preceding  the  Division  on  the  march  was  the  First 
Reconnaissance  Battalion  which  reconnoitered  the  area 
in  advance  of  the  columns.  Airplanes  of  the  12th  Obser¬ 
vation  squadron  directed  and  coordinated  the  march 
from  their  base  at  Owensboro. 

The  return  to  Fort  Knox  was  a  tactical  march  to  close 
with  the  enemy  (represented  by  the  Support  Echelon  of 
the  Division),  and  at  daybreak  the  Brigade  launched  a 
coordinated  attack  against  the  enemy  position. 

On  October  21-22,  1940,  a  test  of  platoon  leaders  of 
the  two  machine  gun  and  two  reconnaissance  companies 
was  conducted  to  Increase  the  knowledge  of  platoon 
leaders  and  platoon  sergeants  in  map  reading  and  fol¬ 
lowing  a  prescribed  course  at  night,  with  and  without 
lights. 

During  the  last  of  1940  and  the  early  part  of  1941, 


the  Brigade,  among  other  things,  furnished  a  detachment 
for  the  Armistice  Day  parade  in  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
provided  personnel  and  equipment  for  the  Armored 
Force  School  and  the  Armored  Force  Replacement  Cen¬ 
ter,  and  furnished  a  detachment  to  represent  the  Ar¬ 
mored  Force  in  the  Inaugural  Parade  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  (On  this  occasion  the  Armored  Battalion,  First 
Armored  Regiment  (L),  Armored  Company  of  bPl-h 
Armored  Regiment  (M),  a  Battery  of  the  68th  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery  (Armored),  the  Machine  Gun  Platoon  of  the  First 
Armored  Regiment  (L)  and  the  Mortar  Platoon  of  the 
13th  Armored  Regiment  (L),  all  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Alexander  D.  Surles.  Track  laying  vehicles  were 
shipped  and  wheeled  vehicles  went  overland.) 

On  January  8,  1941,  the  Second  Section,  First  Armored 
Division  Replacement  Center,  commanded  by  Brigadier 
General  Baird,  was  activated. 

SELECTEE  TRAINING 

By  the  end  of  March,  1941,  cadres  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men  from  various  units  of  the  Division  had 
trained  more  than  5,000  selectees  inducted  Into  the  land 
forces  of  the  United  States  under  Executive  Order  No. 
8590  and  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940, 
so  that  1  I  new  battalions  were  brought  into  existence. 
Each  company  totaled  between  165  and  195  selectees 
with  about  30  regular  cadre  members  per  company. 

The  selectees  were  received  from  the  following  Re¬ 
ception  Centers:  Camp  Shelby,  Mississippi;  Fort  Barran¬ 
cas,  Florida;  Fort  Hayes,  Ohio;  Fort  George  Meade, 
Maryland:  Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts:  Fort  McArthur, 
Galifornia;  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois;  Fort  0,uster,  Michigan; 
Oamp  Upton,  New  York;  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas;  Fort 
Niagara,  New  York;  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey:  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas;  Fort  Thomas,  Kentucky:  Fort  Douglas,  Utah;  Fort 
Lewis,  Washington,  and  Presidio  of  Monterey,  Oalifornla. 

Complete  administrative  training,  supply  and  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  for  the  selectees  were  operated  by  the 
Brigade;  a  separate  post  office  was  established  for  the 
receipt  and  distribution  of  mail,  and  upon  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  six  weeks  of  intensive  training,  the  selectees  were 
assigned  to  units  of  the  division  for  six  weeks  of  further 
training. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1941,  considerable 
training  was  given  to  cadre  personnel  for  the  Fourth 
Armored  Division,  activated  during  April.  By  April  14, 
600  officers  and  3,700  men  had  departed  for  Pine  Camp, 
New  York. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  REGIMENTAL  COMMANDER 


Fort  Knox,  Kentucky 
April  7,  1941 


QneetUu^ 


To  the  present  nnembers  of  the  69th  Armored  Regiment  (Medium) 
has  fallen  the  opportunity  to  write  the  early  pages  of  Its  history  through 
loyal  and  faithful  service  to  their  country,  no  matter  what  mission  may  be 
assigned  them,  whether  in  peace  or  war.  It  is  a  responsibility  which  I  am 
sure  both  officers  and  men  will  shoulder  with  the  same  readiness  with 
which  they  have  tackled  all  assignments  given  them  since  the  organization 
of  the  69th  Armored  Regiment  (Medium). 

The  regiment  was  organized  on  July  31,  1940,  so  as  yet  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  prove  itself  in  battle,  however,  there  are  Individual 
companies  in  this  regiment  with  distinguished  battle  records  comparable 
to  those  of  any  other  tank  unit  in  the  United  States  Army.  With  the 
traditions  and  records  of  these  units  as  a  basis  and  with  loyalty  and  co¬ 
operation  as  driving  power,  there  should  be  many  pages  of  glorious  and 
proud  history  added  to  the  record  of  the  69th  Armored  Regiment 
(Medium). 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  each  of  you  for  your  sincere 
efforts  of  the  past  and  to  wish  all  of  you  the  best  of  luck  and  happiness. 


Colonel,  691-11  Armored  Regiment  (M) 
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Born  in  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  September  30,  1889.  Has  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  Silver  Stars  Purple  Heart,  French  Legion  of  Honor  and  Citation  from  French 
Army  and  Corps,  Palm  and  Star.  Graduate  of  the  Army  War  College,  1930;  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  School,  1924;  Infantry  School,  Advanced  Course,  1923. 
Received  B.S.  in  C.,  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  1911. 

Appointed  Second  Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  September  29,  1911;  accepted 

October  30,  1911.  Appointed  First  Lieutenant,  July  I,  1916,  and  Captain,  May  15, 

1917.  (Appointed  Major  of  Infantry,  National  Army,  June  7,  1918;  accepted  July  4, 

1918.  Honorably  discharged  September  18,  1919.)  Appointed  Major,  July  I,  1920; 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  August  I,  1935,  and  Colonel,  August  I,  1940. 


L.  McD.  SILVESTER 

COLONEL 

Commanding  69+h  Armored  Regiment  (M) 


★ 
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HOLLIS  B.  HOYT 

Lieutenant  Colonel 
Executive  Officer 


HARRY  F.  HANSON 
Major 
S-2 


DAVID  D.  ZINK 

Major 

Assistant  S-3 


1 


HERBERT  J.  VANDER  HEIDE 

EDSON  SCHULL 

WILLiAM  M.  KELLEY 

WILLiAM  A.  LUTHER 

LORIS  R.  COCHRAN 

Captain 

Captain 

Captain 

Captain 

Captain 

S-l 

S-4 

Assistant  S-4 

Assistant  S-2 

Headquarters 

JAMES  R.  HUGHES 
Captain 

Attached  A.  F.  S. 


GEORGE  A.  MOELLER 
First  Lieutenant 
Assistant  S-l 


CLARENCE  J.  RYAN 
First  Lieutenant 


HARRY  G.  FOSTER 
First  Lieutenant 
Maintenance  Officer 


ELMER  G.  SCHAERTEL 


First  Lieutenant 
Chaplain 


DWIGHT  A.  ROSEBAUM 
Major 
S-3 


RALPH  C.  WILLIAMS 

Major 

Assistant  S-3 


ROBERT  W.  BURKE 
Major 

Motor  Officer 


S  !  U  f  . 

69tl^  R.ealme*U 


69TH  ARMORED  REGIMENT 
AREA.  WITH  GODMAN 
FIELD  IN  BACKGROUND 
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The  69th  Armored  Regiment  (Medium)  was  organized 
at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  July  31,  1940,  In  accordance  with 
General  Orders  No.  2,  Headquarters,  Third  Battalion, 
67th  Armored  Regiment  (Medium),  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky, 
July  31,  1940.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  order,  the 
Third  Battalion,  67th  Armored  Regiment  (Medium),  con¬ 
sisting  of  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company, 
Companies  S,  H  and  I,  were  redesignated  the  First  Bat¬ 
talion,  69th  Armored  Regiment  (Medium),  and  Its  com¬ 
ponent  companies  being  redesignated  to  conform  to  the 
new  designation.  The  Regimental  Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  Company,  Companies  D,  E  and  F  were 
activated  on  July  31,  1940,  from  available  personnel  of 
the  First  Battalion,  69th  Armored  Regiment  (Medium). 

PARENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  histories  of  Individual  parent  organizations  of  the 
regiment  are  as  follows: 

Early  In  1918,  Company  A  was  organized  as  Company 
A  (Second  Light  Tank  Battalion),  65th  Engineers.  Later 
during  the  same  year,  it  was  redesignated  as  Company 
A,  327th  Tank  Battalion.  Upon  Its  arrival  In  Erance,  the 
327th  Tank  Battalion  became  a  part  of  the  EIrst  Tank 
Brigade.  It  participated  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  Cffensive. 
Cn  returning  to  the  United  States  after  the  war,  this 
organization  was  sent  to  Camp  DIx,  New  Jersey,  for 
station.  In  Eebruary,  1921,  its  designation  was  changed 
to  the  First  Tank  Company.  It  moved  to  Miller  Field, 
New  York,  on  September  2,  1922,  where  it  remained  until 
ordered  to  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  as  part  of  the  Tank 
Concentration,  arriving  January  10,  1940. 

Company  B  began  its  history  as  Company  C,  328th 
Tank  Battalion,  which  sailed  for  France  on  August  30, 
1918.  It  remained  overseas  until  March,  1919,  when  It 
returned  to  the  United  States  with  station  at  Camp 
Meade,  Maryland.  Here  it  remained  until  January,  1921, 
when  it  was  sent  to  Camp  Lewis,  Washington,  as  the 
Fourth  Tank  Company.  Cn  September  21,  1921,  this 
organization  was  made  Inactive,  but  shortly  after.  Tank 
Platoon  No.  4  was  organized  at  Camp  Jackson,  South 
Carolina.  The  next  day  it  moved  to  Fort  Cglethorpe, 
Georgia,  and  on  March  27,  1922,  was  sent  to  Camp 
McClellan,  Alabama.  The  company  was  again  activated 
on  September  15,  1931.  It  remained  at  Fort  McClellan 
until  Its  arrival  at  Fort  Benning  on  January  3,  1940. 

Company  C  was  formed  effective  January  I,  1940, 
by  uniting  the  First  Platoon,  Fifth  Tank  Company,  and 
the  Second  Platoon,  Sixth  Tank  Company.  The  Fifth  Tank 
Company  started  out  in  February,  1918,  as  Provisional 
Company  B,  Tank  Service,  Montrichard,  France.  Shortly 
thereafter.  Its  designation  was  changed  to  Company  B, 
326th  Tank  Battalion,  and  after  that  to  Company  B, 
344th  Tank  Battalion.  Company  C  participated  In  both 
the  Meuse  Argonne  and  St.  MIhlel  Cffensive. 

It  became  the  First  Platoon,  Fifth  Tank  Company,  In 
1923,  with  station  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana.  The 


Second  Platoon,  Sixth  Tank  Company,  was  first  organized 
as  Company  B,  328th  Tank  Battalion,  at  Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  May  5,  1918.  It  sailed  for  France  In 
August,  1918,  and  remained  there  until  March,  1919.  In 
September,  1921,  while  at  Camp  Grant,  Illinois,  It  was 
redesignated  as  the  First  Tank  Platoon.  The  Second 
Platoon  became  inactive  In  September,  1927,  by  re¬ 
designating  the  First  Platoon,  Seventh  Tank  Company, 
to  the  Second  Platoon,  Sixth  Tank  Company.  The  Sixth 
Tank  Company  less  Second  Platoon,  became  Inactive 
Cctober  I,  1933.  The  Second  Platoon  has  been  the  only 
active  unit  of  the  company  since  that  time.  It  moved  to 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  from  Its  station  at  Jefferson  Bar¬ 
racks,  Missouri,  on  February  2,  1940. 

1940  FIELD  TRAINING 

Effective  January  I,  1940,  the  old  EIrst,  Fourth  and 
platoons  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Tank  Companies  were 
redesignated  Companies  A,  B  and  C,  68th  Infantry 
(Light  Tanks).  Cn  January  10,  1940,  at  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia,  the  Battalion  Headquarters  and  Headquarters 
Company  was  activated  and  organized  from  available 
personnel  within  the  Battalion. 

The  68th  Infantry  (Light  Tanks)  participated  In  the 
Intensive  field  training  and  IV  Corps  Maneuvers  at  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia,  and  the  Third  Army  Maneuvers,  Camp 
Beauregard,  Louisiana,  winning  the  praise  and  admiration 
of  all  organizations  with  whom  It  worked. 

Cn  June  5,  1940,  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  the  First 
Battalion,  68th  Infantry  (Light  Tanks),  was  redesignated 
the  Third  Battalion,  67th  Infantry  (Medium  Tanks),  and 
subsequently  was  redesignated  the  Third  Battalion,  67th 
Armored  Regiment  (Medium). 

FORMER  COMMANDERS 

Considerable  Interest  In  the  history  of  the  regiment 
Is  attached  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  parent  organizations 
were,  during  the  World  War,  commanded  by  officers 
who  now  hold  high  positions  in  the  present  Armored 
Force.  Brigadier  General  George  S.  Patton,  command¬ 
ing  the  Second  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia,  and  Colonel  Sereno  E.  Brett,  present  Chief  of 
Staff,  the  Armored  Eorce,  Eort  Knox,  Kentucky,  both 
commanded  the  EIrst  Tank  Brigade  during  the  St.  Mihlel 
and  Meuse-Argonne  Cffensive.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Chauncey  C.  Benson,  Executive  Cfficer,  13th  Armored 
Regiment,  commanded  the  328th  Tank  Battalion. 

Colonel  Lindsay  McD.  Silvester  Is  the  present  Com¬ 
manding  Cfficer  of  the  regiment. 

As  a  regiment,  the  history  is  extremely  short.  How¬ 
ever,  Its  individual  companies  have  distinguished  records 
comparable  to  those  of  any  other  Tank  Unit  In  the  Army 
and  as  a  regiment  are  carrying  on  with  the  same  high 
spirit  and  morale  that  Imbued  Its  famous  war-time  an¬ 
cestors. 
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Fa  cing  page:  Scout  cars  and  medium  and  light  tanks 
of  the  69th  Armored  Regiment  pass  O.  P.  6  in  massed 
formation  during  cross  country  review. 
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IN  ACTION 


Above,  Top:  Command  scouf  car,  as  seen  from  rear  of  Army  truck. 
Center:  Scout  car  preparing  to  move  out  to  attack.  Bottom:  One 
light  and  two  medium  tanks  (foreground)  move  up  in  attack 

drive. 


To  Right:  Medium  tanks  of  69th  Armored  Regiment 
charge  over  rolling  maneuver  grounds  to  join  in  at¬ 
tack  against  the  "enemy" — indicated  by  firing  in 
smoke-filled  background. 


0*t  tUe. 


MEDIUM  TANKS  ON  ROAD  MARCH 


MARCH 


Noon  halt  during  regimental  road  march. 


'Hi 


Halted  in  road  column,  trucks  and  tanks  await  orders. 


MEDIUM  TANKS  HALTED  DURING  WOODS  TREK 


End  of  day's  brigade  march  finds  69th  Armored  Regiment  setting  up  its  bivouac.  Above,  men  are  pitching  their 

shelter  tents. 


Camouflage  protects  tanks  in  bivouac 


Preparing  for  a  good  night's  rest, 
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Right:  Tank  maintenance  in  the  field — dur¬ 
ing  halts  the  big  vehicles  get  minor  troubles 
remedied. 


Tanks  roll  into  bivouac  and  await  camouflaged  parking. 
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Non-coms  get  cool  with  drink 
at  their  club's  soda  fountain. 
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LAMAR  F.  WOODWARD 
Captain 
Commanding 


BAZIL  N.  LAZURE 
First  Lieutenant 


ERNEST  L.  RIPLEY  CHARLES  E.  TAYLOR 

First  Lieutenant  First  Lieutenant 


69tlt  A^uftaned 


(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  Master  Sergeants  Bush, 
Madison  D.;  Kramer,  Herbert  B.; 
First  Sergeant  Butler,  Robert  F.; 
Technical  Sergeants  McEowen,  Al¬ 
mond  B.;  Staff  Sergeants  Long,  Louis 
C.,  Jr.;  Phillips,  Joseph  G. 


Second  Row:  Sergeants  Amos,  Or¬ 
lando  J.;  Cox,  Emmett  M.;  Cox, 
Clyde  B.;  Dollins,  Harry  S.;  Duckett, 
Seaborn,  P.;  Humphries,  Clinton. 

Third  Row:  Sergeants  Ivey,  Ralford 
W.;  Karabench,  Anthony;  Lentini, 
Natale  J.;  Parish,  Lawrence  D.;  Rec¬ 
tor,  Floyd  L.;  Corporal  Henry,  Mer¬ 
cer  J. 


Fourth  Row:  Corporals  Pios,  Henry 
F.;  Sellins,  Charles  W.;  Snead,  James 
T.;  Stearns,  William  S.;  Tabeling, 
Clifford  M.;  Thurman,  Justine  E. 
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HEADQUARTERS  COMPANY 
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(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 


First  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Briner,  William 
1.;  Cline,  Calvin  C.;  Coe,  Roy  H. 


Second  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Frederick, 
Carl  S.:  Houck,  Claud;  Hubbard,  Herbert  E.; 
Jones,  Walter  J.;  Love,  Paul  J. 


Third  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Perkins,  Russell; 
Rollins,  Melvin  L.;  Rottet,  Joseph  M.;  Russell, 
Ruhl  J.;  Self,  Ralph  A. 


Fourth  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Skillern,  James 
H.;  Smith,  Everett;  Vaughn,  Jesse  G.;  Privates 
Auter,  Albert;  Appling,  Hobby  L. 


Fifth  Row:  Privates  Campbell,  John  C.;  Cay- 
wood,  Harry  F.;  Clarke,  Edward  M.;  Clement, 
Durell  B.;  Coles,  Wendell. 


Sixth  Row:  Privates  Cooper,  Robert  L.;  Edelen, 
Goebel;  Emberton,  Spencer;  Garner,  Lafayette; 
Gephart,  Raymond  E. 
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HEADQUARTERS  COMPANY 
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(Reading  from  Left  fo  Right) 


First  Row:  Privates  Gerson,  Leonard  J.;  Geyer, 
Paul  L.;  Greene,  James  H. 


Second  Row:  Privates  Hadley,  Donald;  Harris, 
Robert  E.;  Hutton,  Joseph  A.;  Johnson,  Everett 
L.;  Johnson,  Ernest  D. 


Third  Row:  Privates  Kaiser,  Harold  H.;  Martin, 
Donald  W.;  MacDonald,  Wallace;  McDonough, 
Francis  J.;  Miles,  Richard  S. 


Fourth  Row:  Privates  MIrabelli,  Dante  J.; 
Moore,  Raymond  A.;  Moran,  Carl  M.;  Morgan, 
John  J.,  Jr.;  Mullins,  Bennett  E. 

Fifth  Row:  Privates  Murphy,  Herman  E.;  Nel- 
sen,  Leonard  R.;  Neighoft,  Earl  H.;  Offner, 
Joseph;  O'Handley,  Ronald  H. 


Sixth  Row:  Privates  Orestovich,  Peter;  Pitts, 
Boyd  F.;  Rose,  Alex  O.;  Schlossberg,  Leon; 
Searcy,  Grover  E. 


Seventh  Row:  Privates  Sears,  William  M.; 
Stewart,  Laverne  F.;  Templer,  James;  Warner, 
Edward  L.;  Wiley,  D.  L. 


DANIEL  W.  DANIELSON 
First  Lieutenant 


ERNEST  B.  HALL  JAMES  P.  MAYSHARK 

First  Lieutenant  First  Lieutenant 


FREDERICK  G.  MEYER 
First  Lieutenant 


CHARLES  L.  SPENCER 
First  Lieutenant 


JAMES  O.  STEPHENSON 
Captain 
Commanding 
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WILLIAM  H.  G.  FULLER 
Captain 


(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  Master  Sergeants  Dob- 
ler,  Frank;  Kelley,  William  C.;  First 
Sergeant  Stowinsky,  Alexander  S.; 
Technical  Sergeant  Brown,  Paul  D.; 
Staff  Sergeants  Clay,  Sherman; 
Crawford,  Lewis  A. 

Second  Row:  Staff  Sergeant 
Crawley,  Eddie  G.;  Embrey,  James; 
Sergeants  Boyd,  Gerald  E.;  Bennett, 
Eugene  T.;  Carr,  Fred  M.;  Carroll, 
Victor. 

Third  Row:  Sergeants  Cayson, 
Willie  B.;  Davis,  William  V.;  Ellerd, 
James  M.;  Godsey,  Henery  L.;  Mar¬ 
ble,  Ernest  S.;  McKee,  William  M. 

Fourth  Row:  Sergeants  Shamblin, 
Arlie  J.;  Wagnon,  Edwin  W.;  Walker, 
Joseph  B.;  Wiggins,  Walter  H.;  Cor¬ 
poral  Reinecker,  Victor  K. 
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MAX  S.  CHRISTOL 
Second  Lieutenant 


(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Ball, 
Mark;  Bowman,  John  S.;  Brooks, 
Allen;  Cavindish,  Reed  L.;  Chestnut, 
Elisha;  Christpoulus,  Paul  G. 

Second  Row:  Privates  First  Class 
Cochran,  Therill  P.;  Combs,  C.;  Ed¬ 
wards,  James  D.;  Heflin,  Richard  A.; 
Higley,  Robert  I.;  Hinson,  Carl  L. 

Third  Row:  Private  First  Class 
Kinman,  Ernest  L.;  Sergeant  Mc¬ 
Cauley,  Thomas  B.;  Privates  First 
Class  McCoy,  Charles  A.;  Meridith, 
Conrad;  Mickel,  Newton  C.;  Moore, 
James  H. 

Fourth  Row:  Privates  First  Class 
Pence,  Ottis  F.;  Scrogham,  Floyd; 
Shoulders,  George  C.;  Corporal 
Sidoti,  Dominic;  Privates  First  Class 
Sims,  William  E.;  Steed,  Earl  E. 

Fifth  Row:  Privates  First  Class 
Terry,  Earl;  Watson,  Alen  J.;  Willi¬ 
ford,  Earl  V.;  Wright,  Junior  F.;  Pri¬ 
vates  Adkins,  Boyd  B.;  Adkins,  Walter 

E. 

Sixth  Row:  Privates  Agler,  Thomas 

F. ;  Alexander,  Malcolm  E.;  Attey, 
Joseph  Wilson;  Ashbrook,  Herbert 
D.;  Austerman,  Milton;  Bange, 
Ernest  E. 

Seventh  Row:  Privates  Bellamy, 
Russell  E.;  Blauer,  Lloyd  J.;  Bledsoe, 
James  C.;  Bodily,  Bardo,  Brashear, 
Elliot  H.;  Brokhahne,  William  E. 

Eighth  Row:  Privates  First  Class 
Brock,  Kenneth  E.;  Bullington,  Joseph 
A.;  Privates  Buster,  Edward  K.;  Byer- 
ley,  Charles  D.;  Calvert,  William  H.; 
Chant,  LaVern  S. 

Ninth  Row:  Privates  Clark,  Thomas 
L.;  Colombo,  John  J.;  Coats,  Eugene, 
Jr.;  Private  First  Class  Combs,  Ches¬ 
ter. 


SERVICE  COMPANY 

69TH  ARMORED  REGIMENT 
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WILLIAM  BENDELOW 
Second  Lieutenant 


SERVICE 

COMPANY 

69TH  ARMORED  REGIMENT 

(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  Privates  Copinski,  John 
G.;  Corbin,  Wayman  W.;  Cox,  Wil¬ 
lard  C.;  Cunberledge,  John  W.; 
Daniels,  Regis  R.;  Daughtry,  Willard 
P. 

Second  Row:  Privates  Davidson, 
Shelby  S.;  Decker,  Doyle  M.;  Detten- 
heim,  John  A.;  Downs,  John  P.;  Drag- 
goo,  Charles  E.;  Duncan,  Jack  E. 
Third  Row:  Private  Dwyer,  Williams 

E. ;  Private  Elrst  Class  Eldrige,  John 
T.;  Privates  Fannin,  Waldo  S.;  Fields, 
Merl  L.;  Ford,  Meivyn  M.;  Gaten, 
William  J. 

Fourth  Row:  Privates  Gillock,  Bur- 
ford  L.:  Gosnell,  Therman  D.;  Grau- 
bard,  Irvin;  Gysin,  Fred  G.;  Harold, 
Walter  C.;  Hagan,  James  W. 

Fifth  Row:  Private  Ham,  Ernest  C.; 
Private  First  Class  Hart,  John  L.; 
Privates  Hatton,  Charles  M.;  Hels- 
berger,  Charles  J.;  Hicks,  Manley  E.; 
Private  First  Class  Hines,  Carroll  D. 

Sixth  Row:  Privates  Ivill,  Stanley: 
Jackson,  Lawrence:  Jackson,  Paul  G.: 
Jolley,  John  W.;  Private  First  Class 
Jones,  Edward  B.;  Private  Jones, 
Wayne  W. 

Seventh  Row:  Private  Kaiser,  Fred 
W.;  Private  First  Class  Kamuda, 
Stanley  S.;  Privates  Keith,  Charles 
W.;  Kincaid,  Fred  M.;  Klein,  Wood- 
row  P.:  Klouse,  William  F. 

Eighth  Row:  Privates  Krebs,  Joseph 

F. :  Kremer,  Victor  J.;  Kvashay,  Henry 
A.:  Laurin,  John  H.;  Private  First 
Class  Lautzenhelser,  Lowell  E.;  Pri¬ 
vate  Lee,  Albert  L.,  Jr. 

Ninth  Row:  Private  Lehner,  Charles 
O.;  Private  First  Class  Lemaster, 
Marion  T.;  Privates  Lorenzo,  Thomas 
L.;  Love,  Charles  L.;  Lynch,  Henry 
E.;  Lynn,  Raymond  L, 

Tenth  Row:  Private  First  Class  Ma¬ 
rini,  Frank;  Privates  Marsh,  Douglas 
S.;  May,  John  S.;  Massett,  John  E.; 
Mayhorn,  John  F.;  Maxey,  Wood- 
row  W. 
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SERVICE 

COMPANY 


69TH  ARMORED  REGIMENT 


(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  Privates  McCormick, 
John  W.;  McNamara,  Thomas  J.; 
Meixoll,  Daniel  J.;  Michaud,  James 
O.;  Miller,  James  C.;  Moran,  Walter 

T. 


Second  Row:  Privates  Murphy, 
Arman  J.;  Murray,  Charles  W.;  Naes- 
sens,  Raymond  A.;  Private  First  Class 
Nease,  Harvey  E.;  Privates  Newman, 
Henry  E.;  NIesyty,  Theodore. 

Third  Row:  Privates  Norrington, 
Woodrow  W.;  Norvell,  William  W.; 
Nuss,  William  A.;  OpolskI,  Chester 
F.;  Privates  First  Class  Paxton,  Wil¬ 
liam  C.;  Perlmutter,  David  I. 

Fourth  Row:  Private  First  Class 
Porter,  Harold  W.;  Privates  Popeluk, 
Roman;  Proctor,  Joe  L.;  Redmon, 
Horace  L.;  Rinehart,  Benard  J.; 
Roberson,  E.  E. 

Fifth  Row:  Private  First  Class  Ross, 
Daniel  C.;  Russell,  Woodson  R.;  San- 
ford,  Thomas  L.;  Scrogham,  Leon; 
Seward,  George  I.;  Shaheen,  Ralph. 

Sixth  Row:  Private  Shlrey,  James 
W.;  Sergeant  Snook,  Edward;  Privates 
Stauder,  Ralph  L.;  Stewart,  Edward; 
Storer,  Kenneth  E.;  Suedfeld,  Herbert 

K. 

Seventh  Row:  Privates  Surovy, 
Stephen  P.;  Szewc,  John  J.;  Tabor, 
Emery  L..;  Taylor,  Estel;  Telgemeyer, 
Huber  O.;  Private  First  Class  Thomas, 
Wilton  B. 

Eighth  Row:  Private  Topolovec, 
William  B.;  Privates  First  Class  Valley, 
Joseph  W.;  Vaugham,  Henry  R.;  Pri¬ 
vates  Wade,  Robert  J.;  Walsh, 
Harold  F.;  Webb,  Robert  L. 

Ninth  Row:  Privates  Wessner,  Ed¬ 
win  B.;  Westlin,  Sherman  W.;  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Ivan  H.;  Whitaker,  John  R.; 
Williams,  Edward  H.;  Wilson,  Gordon 

B. 

Tenth  Row:  Privates  Wilson,  Royce 
E.;  Wilson,  James;  Winters,  Paul; 
Woods,  Floyd  I.;  Woods,  William  L.; 
Private  First  Class  Zielinski,  Stanley  J. 
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CLYDE  H.  PLANK 

Lieutenant  Colonel 
Commanding 


HOMER  P.  DITTEMORE 

Lieutenant  Colonel 
Executive  Officer 


SIDNEY  E.  SULOFF 

tvajor 

Intelligence  and  Operations  Officer 


BERNARD  BERNARDONI 
Ca  ptain 
Adjutant 


REYMOND  J.  GOODHART 
First  Lieutenant 
Supply  Officer 


WILLIAM  H  BATEMAN,  JR. 
Second  Lieutenant 
Liaison  Ofticer 


★ 


[7?  J 
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(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  Staff  Sergeants  Mc- 
Broonn,  William  H.;  Sergeants  Covey, 
Clarence  E.;  Keeney,  Edward  W., 
Jr.;  O'Steen,  Gordon  E. 

Second  Row:  Sergeant  Salkill, 
Leopold  H.;  Corporals  Johnson, 
Ralph  P.i  Patrick,  Aster;  Privates 
Eirst  Class  Campbell,  Amos;  Dantord, 
William  L.;  EInch,  Marshall  I. 

Third  Row:  Privates  Eirst  Class 
Jaber,  William;  Niceley,  Warren  L.; 
Sims,  William  P.;  Privates  Ash,  Her¬ 
bert  T.;  Eagan,  Clarence  J.;  Eawbush, 
Erank. 

Fourth  Row:  Privates  Guttey,  Ben¬ 
nett  E.;  Hunt,  Alexander;  Jackson, 
Wildle  G.;  Lammers,  William  E.;  Mc¬ 
Cloud,  William  O.;  Muschlitz,  Milton 

E. 


Fifth  Row:  Privates  RImstidt,  Earl 
L.;  Senyk,  Wallace  N.;  Smith,  Ches¬ 
ter  A.;  Stone,  Henson;  Waugh, 
Worth  W. 
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GEORGE  C.  VALEK 
First  Lieutenant 


ELMER  F.  EVANS 
First  Lieutenant 


IRVING  P.  MENDELSOHN 
First  Lieutenant 


WARREN  A.  THRASHER 
Second  Lieutenant 


KENNETH  A.  L.  JOHNSON 
Captain 
Commanding 


(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  First  Sergeant  Burns, 
Cl  arence  E.;  Staff  Sergeants  Mantz, 
Henry  C.;  Riggs,  George  J.;  Ser¬ 
geant  Adkins,  Herman  E. 

Second  Row:  Sergeants  Allred, 
Johnny  R.;  Burkhalter,  Edgar  C.; 
Cochran,  Willie  S.;  Corbin,  Walter 
E.;  Dulin,  Harold  W.;  Evanko, 
Michael. 

Third  Row:  Sergeants  Fekety,  Ste¬ 
phen;  Free,  Herman  T.;  Gargan, 
Michael  T.;  Gllnski,  Bernard  J.;  Hall, 
Erna  H.;  Jacobson,  Billie. 

Fourth  Row:  Sergeants  Malukiewicz, 
Joseph  J.;  Michael,  Thomas;  Ritter, 
Leonard  C.;  Stanley,  John  J.;  Stemp- 
kowski,  Victor  L.;  Swango,  William  H. 

Fifth  Row:  Sergeants  Sydorko, 
Michael;  Williams,  Ivan  K.;  Young, 
J.  C.;  Zeppetelli,  Andrew;  Corporals 
Clark,  Alex  W.;  McDaniel,  Ira  M. 
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(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Bagwell,  Reeves; 
Bays,  Amos;  Brown,  Herman;  Brown,  Lavelton; 
Cobb,  James  E. 


Second  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Covington, 
Delton;  Dixon,  Alva  E.;  Dodson,  Elmer  F.;  Drake, 
Grover  C.;  Eubank,  Lonnie  E. 


Third  Row:  P  rivates  First  Class  Greer,  Julian 
A.;  Groves,  Roy  R.;  Hester,  Delmer  J.;  Lentz, 
Norbert  M.;  Lott,  Olin  F. 


Fourth  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Miller,  Wil¬ 
liam  W.;  Neumann,  William  H.;  Nickell,  George 
C.;  Polivick,  William;  Preston,  Leo  H. 


Fifth  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Redd,  George 
J.;  Reichman,  Fred;  Reynolds,  Williard  Q.;  Riggs, 
Charles  O. 


Sixth  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Rose,  Wood- 
row;  Rowan,  Harry  O.;  Sipes,  Victor;  Stout,  Hoy 
H.;  Sizemore,  Ebert. 


Seventh  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Sutherland, 
Paul  B.;  Turpin,  Elmer  L.;  Walker,  Carl;  Abarr, 
William  L.;  Bassett,  William  K. 


Eighth  Row:  Privates  Bearss,  Arthur  J.;  Becker, 
Frederick  G.;  Beers,  Stanley  A.;  Bell,  Robert  G.; 
Burns,  Arthur  W. 


Ninth  Row:  Privates  Butt,  Earl  L.;  Coan,  Syd¬ 
ney;  Cobb,  Norton  N.;  Cobb,  Roy  W.;  Craw¬ 
ford,  James  L. 
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COMPANY 
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(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  Privates  Cummins,  Dorian  H.; 
Deery,  Richard  F.;  Elliott,  Ralph  W.;  Enoch, 
James  D.;  Earris,  Randall  L. 


Second  Row:  Privates  Fraley,  Melvin  L.;  Fry, 
C.  Ezekiel:  Garrison,  August  B.;  Geary,  Cecil  T.: 
Gore,  Oscar. 


Third  Row:  Privates  Grimes,  James;  Hagan, 
James  E.;  Honea,  John  C.;  Janes,  James  R.; 
Keefe,  Frank  V.,  Jr. 


Fourth  Row:  Privates  Key,  James  M.;  Lesley, 
Kenneth  W.;  Lloyd,  Hiram  J.;  Marrical,  John  H.; 
McCarthy,  Dennis  E. 


Fifth  Row:  Privates  McMullen,  Ulys  R.;  Mills, 
Durwood  L.;  Morris,  James  E.;  Myers,  Marion  L. 


Sixth  Row:  Privates  Patterson,  Scott  T.;  Payne, 
Duard  W.;  Phillips,  Lonnie  W.;  Porter,  Charles 
E.;  Rigney,  John  V. 


Seventh  Row:  Privates  Rigsby,  James  W.; 
Robertson,  Frank  S.;  Rustin,  Robert  G.;  Sallee, 
B.  T.;  Sanders,  Paul  C. 


Eighth  Row:  Privates  Shupe,  Louis  C.;  Smith, 
Byron  E.;  Smith,  Rufus  M.;  Sullivan,  Earl  W.; 
Thompson,  Arlen  D. 

Ninth  Row:  Privates  Veeley,  John  F.,  Jr.; 
Walton,  John  A.;  Weaver,  Robert  E.;  Wright, 
Tussell  M.;  Zahniser,  Allison  D. 
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JAMES  H.  THOMPSON 
First  Lieutenant 


RICHARD  W.  BETZER 
First  Lieutenant 


EDWARD  P.  KINSEY 
Second  Lieutenant 


CECIL  E.  ROBERTS 
Second  Lieutenant 


WILLIAM  E.  GIBBONS 
First  Lieutenant 
Commanding 


(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  First  Sergeant  Waldo, 
Henry  L.;  Staff  Sergeants  Campbell, 
Arthur  J.;  Sarren,  Harvey  E.;  Mc- 
Kerley,  Hoyt  W. 

Second  Row:  Sergeants  Ballard, 
John  R.;  Bennett,  Baskem;  Bishop, 
Bob;  Bowser,  James  H.;  Butler,  James 
T.;  Cobb,  Grover  A. 

Third  Row:  Sergeants  Cooper, 
Clyde:  Cutcher,  Brite  H.;  Henson, 
Clayton  W.;  Looney,  Houston  G.; 
Major,  Robert  H.;  Minyard,  Edward 

W. 

Fourth  Row:  Sergeants  Owens, 
Woodrow  W.;  Preston,  Hugh  D.; 
Ritchie,  Carl  L.;  Schillings,  Bernard 
F.;  Sides,  John  L.;  Smith,  Lyle  W. 

Fifth  Row:  Sergeants  Tosh,  Cleave- 
land  E.;  Vincent,  Clyde  E.;  Corporals 
Baylous,  Winford  D.;  Braunecker, 
August  J.;  Farmer,  Elmer  C.;  O'Nan, 
Joseph  F. 
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LYDON  B.  COLE 
Captain 


HERBERT  F.  HILLENMEYER 
Second  Lieutenant 


COMPANY  B 


(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Banister,  Sam¬ 
uel  B.;  Bohanon,  James  E.;  Brashear,  Edward  B.; 
Brauman,  David  S.;  Carter,  Chari  es  R. 


Second  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Davis,  John 
W.;  Duckworth,  Aubra  D.;  Fletcher,  Raymond: 
Goodwin,  Robert  B.;  Graham,  Tilman  A. 


Third  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Hartman, 
Richard  P.:  HatfieH.  Ravmond,  Jr.;  Hinzman, 
Glen  E.;  Huff,  James  E.;  Isenberg,  Elon  P. 


Fourth  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Jennelle,  John 
B.;  Ketchell,  Saint  Elmo  F.;  Moore,  Raleigh  P.; 
Stone,  Andrew  D.;  Tackett,  J.  B.  J. 


Fifth  Row:  P  rivates  First  Class  Tavlor,  Euberto; 
Weaver,  Ravmond  C.:  Privates  Adams,  Fred; 
Atha,  Floyd  R.;  Baker,  Joshua  S. 


Sixth  Row:  Privates  Ball,  Georqe  L.;  Barber, 
Ralph  D.;  Beckley,  Billie;  Benigno,  Salvatore  J.; 
Blair,  Freddie  L. 


Seventh  Row:  Privates  Blevins,  Walter  C.; 
Bowles,  Charles:  Brimmer,  Carl  W.;  Brown, 
Earnest  O.;  Buikema,  Barnard. 


Eighth  Row:  Privates  Burch,  Ralph  L.;  Cagnon, 
Robert  T.;  Chelebus,  Stanley:  Combs,  Lacy;  Cot¬ 
ter,  Paul  J. 


Ninth  Row:  Privates  Crawford,  Emory  W.; 
Dale,  William  F.;  Daniels,  Willie  T.;  Dennis, 
James  W.;  Derkovitz,  Desmond  L. 
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COMPANY  B 

★ 


(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  Privates  Dilley,  Raymond  C.;  Earl, 
Robert  1.;  Englert,  Andrew  J.;  Felts,  Willard  A.; 
Floyd,  Delton. 


Second  Row:  Privates  Gilles,  Charles;  Glass, 
Arthur  A.;  Green,  Dorse  E.;  Hallman,  Edgar  M.; 
Hemstreet,  Roy. 

Third  Row:  Privates  Henning,  William  B.;  Hess, 
Albert  1.;  Hobbs,  Nathan  L.;  Hoskins,  Paul  B.; 
Hubert,  P.  A. 

Fourth  Row:  Privates  Hurd,  James  W.;  Jaegle, 
Robert  L.;  Leonard,  Charles  T.;  Lott,  Ellis  T.; 
Mabe,  Guindolyn. 

Fifth  Row:  Privates  McGaughy,  John;  Mees, 
Arnold  F.;  Miller,  Claude  E.;  McNew,  Bruce  D.; 
Mollett,  Virgil  L. 


Sixth  Row:  Privates  Munson,  Harold  J.;  Niel¬ 
son,  Edward  R.;  Palmer,  Arthur  J.;  Parihus,  John; 
Pennington,  Mason  L. 

Seventh  Row:  Privates  Peterson,  Oswald  J.; 
Pe+ro,  James  L.;  ReInhertz,  Walter  A.;  Rex,  Fred 
H.;  Riley,  Delbert  J. 

Eighth  Row:  Privates  Rowe,  Herbert  A.; 
Schwartz,  Thomas  A.;  Shanks,  Roy  H.;  Shepherd, 
Charles,  Jr.;  Smith,  Charles  F. 


Ninth  Row:  Privates  Smith,  Charles  S.;  Stansill, 
Thomas  S.;  Swanwich,  George  S.;  Vaughn,  J.  D.; 
Von  Staden,  Robert  G. 


Tenth  Row:  Privates  Williams,  Walter  C.; 
Wolfort,  Louis  P.;  Woosley,  Hubert;  Wright, 
Pleas. 
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EUGENE  P.  WATERS 


First  Lieutenant 


NORRIS  L.  OGARD 
First  Lieutenant 


LUMIR  F.  BURESH 
First  Lieutenant 


JAMES  V.  GALLOWAY 
Second  Lieutenant 


CLIFTON  L.  PARR 
Second  Lieutenant 
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BEN  G.  CROSBY.  JR. 
Captain 
Commanding 


(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  First  Sergeant  Ware, 
James  R.;  Staff  Sergeants  Cox,  Theo¬ 
dore:  Hightower,  James;  Hilton,  John 
T.;  Mehegan,  Robert  L.;  Skidmore, 
Eugene  B. 

Second  Row:  Sergeants  Barnes, 
Daniel  F.;  Brown,  Earnest:  Burnett, 
Harley  A.;  Chadwell,  Cecil  R.;  Con¬ 
rad,  Clifford  W.;  Feagin,  John  A. 

Third  Row:  Sergeants  Goodwin, 
James:  Haluska,  John;  Johnson,  Earl; 
Maynor,  Eastburn;  Mitzit,  Henry. 

Fourth  Row:  Sergeants  Parrish, 
Dallas:  Pendergrast,  William  D.;  Rith- 
man,  Cha  ries;  Roberts,  Thel  mer; 
Selak,  Lawrence;  Shackelford,  Ira  S. 

Fifth  Row:  Sergeants  Shannon, 
Bert;  Stone,  James  F.;  Stroud,  Arley; 
Stewart,  Charles  E.;  Corporals  Davis, 
Frederick;  Gilbert,  Samuel. 
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COMPANY  C 

★ 

(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Bartlett,  Luther 
C.;  Bernard,  Clarence  E.;  Bland,  Robert  W.; 
Johnson,  Richard  W. 


Second  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Bland,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.;  Bond,  Walter  E.;  Bray,  Joseph  W.; 
Eadens,  Ira  A.;  Furnish,  James  P. 


Third  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Gunnels,  Rob¬ 
ert  L.;  Hoover,  Ulis;  Johnson,  Billy;  King,  Merlin; 
KIwalla,  William. 


Fourth  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Mayo,  Ran¬ 
dolph  R.;  McCauley,  Allan  R.;  McLain,  Henry 
D.;  Misak,  John  P.;  Mitchell,  Connie. 


Fifth  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Neal,  Rexford 
B.;  Norris,  Charles  E.;  Pratt,  Robert  P.;  Price, 
Claude;  Russell,  Daymen. 


Sixth  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Severs,  Edmond 
F.;  Snow,  Woodrow  W.;  Stringer,  James  T.; 
Thomas,  Curtis  C.;  Tyree,  Allan  D. 


Seventh  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Whitaker, 
James  E.;  Wolf,  William  J.;  Wood,  Arnold  J.; 
Privates  Adkins,  Lucian;  Bennett,  Samuel  J. 


Eighth  Row:  Privates  BIrkhimer,  Alonzo;  Boley, 
James  O.;  Branaman,  Thomas  M.;  Brown,  Arthur 
L.;  Brown,  William  G. 


Ninth  Row:  Privates  Buitenwert,  Guy  L.;  Burns, 
Kelcie  H.;  Carraro,  John;  Coats,  Bertram  I.; 
Combs,  Oscar. 


Tenth  Row:  Privates  Craft,  Wilbur  P.;  Crowe, 
Edward  J.;  Cummins,  Willlard;  Dance,  Henry; 
Dempsey,  Seth  A. 
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COMPANY  C 


(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  Privates  DeWIspelaere,  Peter;  Dicel¬ 
lo,  Antonio  F.;  Dresser,  Walter  W.;  Edwards, 
Dale  C.;  Elliott,  Louis  L. 

Second  Row:  Privates  Eskridge,  Lester  E.; 
Fahy,  Cletus  B.;  Freiburger,  Edward  A.;  Fuqua, 
Joseph  E.;  Gardner,  Joseph  H. 


Third  Row:  Privates  Gotfinet,  William  U. 
Henderson,  James  H.;  Hobbs,  Earl;  Kivi,  Bruno 
A.;  Kuhne,  Frederick  W. 


Fourth  Row:  Privates  Lefner,  William  E.;  Lucas, 
Nicklas;  Lyles,  Herman  B.;  McQueen,  Floyd; 
Miles,  Seth. 

Fifth  Row:  Privates  Mitchell,  Lloyd  G.;  Mon¬ 
roe,  Walter  E.;  Moretz,  Adam;  Mottern,  Marion; 
Nelson,  Roy  E. 


Sixth  Row:  Privates  Newton,  Cisco;  O'Nan, 
Johnnie  W.;  Patryck,  Nick;  Pelligrini,  Daniel; 
Pierrl,  Albert  F. 

Seventh  Row:  Privates  Plott,  Gene  B.;  Price, 
William  B.;  Reynolds,  Amos;  Rosas,  Ernest  J.; 
Sagen,  Ragnwald. 


Eighth  Row:  Privates  Sailing,  Robert  W.; 
Schenher,  Kenneth  P.;  Schlingman,  Robert  H.; 
Smith,  John  J.;  Summers,  Oliver;  Sutley,  Howard 
Gordon;  Swartzlander,  Wilbert  C.;  Thompson, 
George;  Tienert,  Harold  F.;  Tompkins,  Russell  K., 
Jr. 


Ninth  Row:  Privates  Vanover,  Ernest  E.;  Ves¬ 
sels,  Bernard;  Vore,  Donald;  Webster,  Gilbert; 
Wicker,  Carl. 
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RICHARD  B.  WHEELER 

Maior 

Commanding 


WILLIAM  T.  S.  ROBERTS 

Major 

Executive  Officer 


LLOYD  E.  LANDON 
Major 

Assistant  Executive  Officer 


Sec04ui  liaMallcui. 
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WILLIAM  H.  RETTER 
Second  Lieutenant 

Battalion  Adjutant  and  Commanding 
Headquarters  Detachment 


SIDNEY  C.  WHITE,  JR. 

Major 

Special  Duty 
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(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  Staff  Sergeants  Goatley,  Durand 
R.;  Miller,  George  N.;  Sergeants  Crawford, 
Carl  T.;  Crawford,  James  L.;  Holmes,  Ezra. 

Second  Row:  Sergeant  MacDonald,  Allan; 
Corporals  Bowers,  Martin  C.;  Hopkins,  Roy;  Mc¬ 
Kenna,  John  E.;  Private  First  Class  Forbis,  Joe. 


Third  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Hardin,  Ballard 
H.;  Kelley,  Robert  P.;  Stockton,  William  C.;  Wil- 
kerson,  Thomas  M.;  Private  Aufderhar,  Arthur  F. 

Fourth  Row:  Privates  Booth,  Edgar;  Brown, 
George;  Collins,  Harry  B.;  DeWitt,  Floyd  O.; 
Ferguson,  Edwin. 

Fifth  Row:  Privates  Kenworthy,  LeRoy;  Lee, 
Dalas  L.;  Olmstead,  Harold  N.;  Rosen,  Harold; 
Private  First  Class  Ruoff,  Gus  C. 

Sixth  Row:  Privates  Veley,  Earl  S.;  Watkins, 
Burl;  Wilson,  Louis  W.;  Worrick,  Robert  H. 
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LAURENCE  D.  NEU 
First  Lieutenant 


FRANK  WOODALL 
Second  Lieutenant 


JOHN  E.  WARNER 
Second  Lieutenant 


HERMAN  T.  McWATTERS 
Second  Lieutenant 
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CHARLES  G.  WILLSIE 
Captain 
Commanding 


(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  First  Sergeant  Riley, 
Walter  F.;  Staff  Sergeants  Burns, 
Charles  F.,  Jr.;  Gatewood,  Warner; 
Hokenson,  Charles  K.;  Smith,  R.  S.; 
Sergeant  Blondeaux,  Alfonse  J. 

Second  Row:  Sergeants  Calderone, 
Edward  F.;  Dadisman,  Ftoward  L.; 
Dowell,  Othie  V.;  Ellis,  Rennie  W.; 
Ernst,  Charles  H.;  Gady,  Charles. 

Third  Row:  Sergeants  Harvey,  Rus¬ 
sel  J.;  Jenkins,  Bennie  N.;  Kegerman, 
Frank  J.;  Lynch,  Raymond  F.;  Men- 
deola,  Joseph  A.;  Murphy,  Forest  L. 

Fourth  Row:  Sergeants  Prater,  Al- 
vie  W.;  Rutkowski,  Kazemer;  Smith, 
Harry  J.;  Smith,  Wiley  H.;  Ury, 
Harry  H.;  Wallace,  John. 

Fifth  Row:  Sergeants  White,  Rob¬ 
ert  H.;  Zazula,  Peter;  Corporals  Aus¬ 
tin,  Richard  A.;  Campbell,  John  C.; 
Katterheinrich,  Leroy. 
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(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Branham,  Earl; 
Burdick,  Quentin  D.;  Curtis,  Delbert  J.;  Durbin, 
Otho;  Farley,  John  V. 

Second  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Fulkerson, 
Lawrence  E.;  Givans,  Daymond;  Greer,  James 
H.;  Haggard,  Leslie:  Hardsaw,  Blaine. 


Third  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Hubbard,  Rob¬ 
ert  G.;  Hunton,  Melvin  A.;  Jaskiw,  William; 
Leatherwood,  Maurice  H.;  McCreary,  Otis. 


Fourth  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Mead,  Theo¬ 
dore:  Rickman,  James  D.;  Sanford,  Chester; 
Sasser,  James  C.;  Shain,  Dewey  W. 

Fifth  Row:  P  rivates  First  Class  Shrader,  Her¬ 
bert  G.;  Sloan,  WlHlam  C.;  Stinson,  J.  D.;  Stone- 
burner,  Francis  L;  Sturgill,  Willie. 


Sixth  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Tinsley,  Elwood 
C.;  Walker,  Donald  W.;  Wassum,  George  E.; 
White,  Dana  E.;  Winters,  Harold  E. 


Seventh  Row:  Privates  Akridge,  William;  Allen, 
Melvin  D.;  Blanton,  John  W.;  Bray,  Kenneth  M.; 
Bridgman,  Floyd  M. 

Eighth  Row:  Privates  Buie,  Gordon;  Burns, 
Woodrow;  Carter,  John  R.;  Claybourne,  Clar¬ 
ence  A.;  Collins,  Joseph. 


Ninth  Row:  Privates  Colvin,  Charles  E.;  Cordle, 
Clarence  E.;  Crane,  Harold  B.;  Crites,  Robert 
L.;  Daniels,  Jack  L. 


Tenth  Row:  Privates  Darlington,  William  H.; 
Dominick,  Joseph  L.;  Durant,  James  E.;  Dute, 
George  F.;  Egnaezk,  Joseph  J. 
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(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  Privates  Fike,  Arch;  Fleming,  Rich¬ 
ard  E.;  Garland,  Claud  L.;  George,  Fouzie;  Fiall, 
Earl  E. 


Second  Row:  Privates  FHam,  Jack  S.;  FHuhnke, 
Francis  L.;  Jackson,  Roy  E.;  Jones,  John  A.; 
Kaelin,  William. 


Third  Row:  Privates  Kemp,  Oliver  S.;  Mallick, 
Phillip;  McMann,  Johnny  F.;  Metz,  Abraham  B.; 
Meyer,  Lawrence. 


Fourth  Row:  Privates  Miller,  Dewey  F.;  Mobley, 
Marshall  E.;  Monroe,  Estin  R.;  Moser,  Kenneth 
L.;  Odie,  Henry  V. 


Fifth  Row:  Privates  Peace,  Thurman  W.; 
Peckinpaugh,  Clyde  T.;  Peckenpaugh,  Carl  W.; 
Poole,  Charles  F.;  Presacano,  Joseph  J. 


Sixth  Row:  Privates  Redmond,  George  V.; 
Reilly,  George  F.;  Rembecki,  John  S.;  Rhoads, 
Keith  O.;  Roberts,  Floyd  K. 


Seventh  Row:  Privates  Sharp,  Harold  E.; 
Simon,  Jerome;  Smith,  Frederick  P.;  Strohofer, 
Clifford  J.;  Swenney,  Howard  J. 

Eighth  Row:  Privates  Taylor,  Paul  M.;  Tanger, 
Paul  J.;  Thompson,  Wilson;  Trone,  Carl;  Truitt, 
Robert  L. 


Ninth  Row:  Privates  Tupper,  Lloyd  L.;  Vince, 
Julius;  Van  Bibber,  Edward  H.;  Van  Dierendonk, 
Eward;  Vogts,  Clarence  C. 


Tenth  Row:  Privates  Walker,  G.  A.;  Wissman, 
Earl  W.;  Young,  Joseph  L. 
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JOHN  P.  DREAN 
First  Lieutenant 


RICHARD  V.  E.  DOUD 
First  Lieutenant 


THORPE  J.  FISHBACK 
Second  Lieutenant 


THOMAS  P.  DOVE 
Second  Lieutenant 
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GEORGE  K.  RUBEL 
Captain 
Commanding 

(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  First  Sergeant  Franklin, 
Robert  S.;  Wood,  Polie  B.;  Staff 
Sergeants  Horton,  Arthur  E.;  Thorn¬ 
ton,  Hollis  A. 

Second  Row:  Staff  Sergeants  Wal¬ 
den,  Ruben  L.;  Wingo,  Joe  H.;  Ser¬ 
geants  Alexander,  Willie  F.;  Alver- 
son,  Hugh  J.;  Best,  Lowell  W.;  Blair, 
Donald  W. 

Third  Row:  Sergeants  Copeland, 
Olan;  Drake,  Thomas  A.;  Galnous, 
Harold  D.;  Gamble,  Albert  P.;  Guess, 
John  T.;  Hunter,  Clarence  D. 

Fourth  Row:  Sergeants  Jenkins, 
Ellsworth  R.;  Johnson,  Ernest  D.; 
Mach,  William  H.;  McLain,  Walter 
H.;  Olinger,  Francis  J.;  Rayborn, 
Joe  A. 

Fifth  Row:  Sergeants  Riley,  Luther 
V.;  Seymour,  James  C.;  Shaver, 
Gladus  W.;  Smith,  Robert  J.;  Stank- 
wich,  Joseph  A.;  Vincent,  Dwight  W. 

Sixth  Row:  Corporals  Abell,  Earl 
G.;  Fox,  Marshall  R.;  SanSouci,  Her¬ 
bert  L,;  Torbett,  Donald  K. 
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(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Adams,  Orville 
W.;  Baltenbach,  Joseph  P.;  Brooks,  Herbert  D.; 
Burress,  John  W. 

Second  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Bussler, 
Charles  N.;  Carby,  Thomas  C.;  Carter,  James 
L.;  Cavendish,  Lewis  C.;  Childers,  James  E. 

Third  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Cutlip,  Willis 
H.;  Ellis,  Robert  L.;  Ellis,  Robert  W.;  Estes,  James 
E.;  Eubanks,  William  C. 


Fourth  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Gritten,  Mar¬ 
shall  P.;  Hatfield,  Marshall;  Holland,  Charles  S.; 
Hollander,  Victor  A.;  Hutchinson,  Clifton  M. 

Fifth  Row:  Pr  Ivates  First  Class  James,  Leslie; 
Love,  Cornelius  L.,  Jr.;  Markwell,  Russell;  McVey, 
Harry  F.;  Morris,  Lee  R. 


Sixth  Row:  Privates  First  Class  New,  Earl; 
Nichols,  Herbert  F.;  Outland,  Willie  L.;  Robin¬ 
son,  Kenneth  B.;  Russell,  Fred  C. 


Seventh  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Smith,  Carl 
J.;  Stewart,  William  E.;  Sumner,  Troy;  Tuck, 
Oswald  0.;  Whites,  Joseph. 

Eighth  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Yevick,  An¬ 
drew  G.;  Privates  Arthur,  Edward  W.;  Baker, 
Pearl;  Basham,  Irvan  J.;  Basham,  Roy  B. 


Ninth  Row:  Privates  Bennet,  John;  Brown,  Wil¬ 
liam  P.;  Burgess,  Leonard;  Busch,  Richard  F.; 
Casey,  Chester  G. 

Tenth  Row:  Privates  Davis,  James  C.,  Jr.; 
Dearth,  Howard  W.;  Desrosiers,  Joseph  E.; 
Diana,  Leo  M.;  Eckhard,  Howard. 
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(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  Privates  Edelstein,  Myer  D.;  Em- 
rick,  Raymond  C.;  Ferris,  Harley;  Jew,  Fook 
Shee;  Gossett,  Virgil. 


Second  Row:  Privates  Grant,  Max  F.;  Green, 
Floyd  T.;  Haberkorn,  George  F.;  Hamilton,  El- 
wood;  Hatfield,  Austin  P. 


Third  Row:  Privates  Henderson,  Ralph  W.; 
Hester,  Leslie;  Honey,  Ira  L.;  Huesman,  Albert 
I.;  Huff,  Roy  L. 

Fourth  Row:  Privates  Hutton,  James  W.; 
Jacko,  Albert;  Jacobs,  Herbert  G.;  Jones,  Mil¬ 
lard  B.;  Jordon,  James  E. 


Fifth  Row:  Privates  Josay,  John,  Jr.;  Joseph, 
Mike  D.;  Kinney,  Leamon  F.;  Kosmider,  Frank  L.; 
League,  Bart  L. 


Sixth  Row:  Privates  Lewis,  Shirley  A.;  Locey, 
Gordon  B.;  Locke,  William  A.;  Mauck,  Charles 
J.;  McCoy,  Emmett  C. 


Seventh  Row:  Privates  Phinn,  Charles  F.; 
Potter,  Hubert;  Roberts,  James  B.,  Jr.;  Robinson, 
Arthur  C.;  Sallee,  Spencer. 

Eighth  Row:  Privates  Schaftleln,  Louis  O.; 
Shelton,  John  L.;  Stroup,  Carey  D.;  Szpllka, 
Frank  M.;  Thomas,  Earnest  J. 


Ninth  Row:  Privates  Turner,  Eugent  J.;  Voca- 
tore,  Louis  J.;  Wayt,  Jerrill  D.;  Wherry,  Howard; 
White,  Coy  F. 


Tenth  Row:  Privates  White,  Wilbur  R.;  White- 
head,  James  W.;  Wyatt,  Everet  H.;  ZoskI,  Ted. 


J 
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GEORGE  F.  McKENNA 
First  Lieutenant 


HERBERT  N.  COOPER 
First  Lieutenant 


ARTHUR  B.  ROLPH 
Second  Lieutenant 


ELLIS  F.  GUINDON 
Second  Lieutenant 


GEORGE  P.  CARTER 
Second  Lieutenant 


JAMES  B.  FITZPATRICK 
Captain 
Commanding 


(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 

First  Row:  Staff  Sergeants  Chiving- 
ton,  Marvin  V.;  Cushing,  Carl  C.; 
Jones,  John  B.;  Pry,  Harry  C. 

Second  Row:  Staff  Sergeant  Shel¬ 
ton,  Louis  E.;  Sergeants  Benner,  Hul- 
bert  H.;  Berkouski,  John  E.;  Brock, 
James  R.;  Collins,  Claude  L.;  Cooper, 
Laymond  D. 

Third  Row:  Sergeants  Crable,  Ken¬ 
neth  L.;  Curie,  Kent  R.;  Dawson, 
Samuel  B.;  Foust,  John  S.;  Garrett, 
Ernest  B.;  Gaylord,  Carl  W. 

Fourth  Row:  Sergeants  Giddens, 
Jessie  O.;  Glinka,  Joseph  J.;  Harris, 
George  M.;  Lane,  McKinley  P.; 
Sanders,  David  W.;  Sheppard,  Wil¬ 
liam. 

Fifth  Row:  Sergeants  Stull,  Ray¬ 
mond;  Twitty,  Edgar  W.;  Urban, 
Joseph  J.;  Watson,  Omer  W.;  What¬ 
ley,  Joseph  B. 

Sixth  Row:  Corporals  Allen,  Ray 
W.;  Wade,  Robert  L.;  Wingfield, 
Earl  M. 
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(Reading  from  Left  to  Rignt) 

First  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Birkhead, 
Maurice;  Bridgeman,  Clarence  E.;  Brown,  Law¬ 
rence  E.;  Bryant,  Edgar  O.;  Eussell,  Winburn  L. 

Second  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Hancock, 
Wallace  W.;  Hlavaty,  James  A.;  Kempson,  R. 
P.;  Mackey,  George;  Murphy,  Charles  M.,  Jr. 

Third  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Napier,  Mack; 
Nowell,  Walter  L,  Jr.;  Powell,  Vaughn,  C.;  Rawls, 
E.  L.;  Rudynski,  Richard  T. 


Fourth  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Sheppard, 
Leonard,  Jr.;  Slaton,  Hugh  N.;  Teague,  Letch; 
Vinal,  Henry  L.;  Watson,  Joseph  A. 


Fifth  Row:  Privates  First  Class  Williams,  Bert 
O.;  Wright,  Charles  H.;  Yarbrough,  Thomas  E.; 
Privates  Adam,  Herbert  J.;  Anderson,  Walter, 
Jr. 


Sixth  Row:  Privates  Atcher,  Charles  E.;  Avery, 
Harris  W.;  Brooks,  Emory  G.;  Creely,  James  A.; 
Denton,  Russell  M. 


Seventh  Row:  Privates  Eakins,  William  B.; 
Eubank,  Omer  R.;  Excell,  Eugene  C.;  French, 
Lloyd  V.;  Galloway,  Joseph  A. 


Eighth  Row:  Privates  Goodson,  William  J.; 
Grube,  Paule  E.;  Hogue,  Clarence  S.;  Howard, 
Jack  J.;  Humphrey,  Gerald  M. 


Ninth  Row:  Privates  Jenkins,  Forest  C.,  Jr.; 
Jones,  Clark  E.;  Klenly,  George  F. 
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(Reading  from  Left  to  Right) 


First  Row:  Privates  Klowetter,  Donald  E.;  Lake, 
Richard  M.;  Lamoglia,  Dominic;  Lattis,  Kenneth 
F.  A.;  Lucas,  LeRoy  R. 


Second  Row:  Privates  Marcum,  Charles  H.: 
McClure,  Ellis  L.;  Meredith,  John;  Miles,  James 
A.;  Millard,  Arthur  D. 


Third  Row:  Privates  Morphew,  hJerman  O.; 
Mastasi,  Phillip  F.;  Norman,  Tinsley  W.;  Nor- 
moyle,  Ralph  E.;  Olson,  Ernest  S. 


Fourth  Row:  Privates  Overton,  Harry  A.;  Page, 
George  R.;  Payne,  Marvin  P.;  Powell,  Cecil  A.; 
Retopher,  Stephen. 


Fifth  Row:  Privates  Riley,  Raymond  W.;  Rob¬ 
erts,  Loyd  E.;  Robinson,  Howard  R.;  Robson, 
Matthew,  Jr.;  Rowland,  Gerald  W. 

Sixth  Row:  Privates  Schiller,  Chas.;  Schwartz, 
Harry  L.;  Sexton,  Arthur  J.;  Shelton,  James  T.; 
Smith,  Edward. 


Seventh  Row:  Privates  Stahl,  George  B.; 
Sumpter,  Joseph;  Sweat,  Grover  A.;  Theuer- 
kauf,  Harry;  Thomas,  Cecil  A. 

Eighth  Row:  Privates  Tibbs,  Roy  F.;  Vinke- 
mulder,  Duane  D.;  Wade,  Harry  R.;  Walker, 
Norman  K.;  Warinner,  Clarence. 


Ninth  Row:  Privates  Watkins,  William  G.; 
Wiley,  Robert;  Yeager,  John  C.,  Jr. 
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RUSSELL  M.  BLEMKER  WILLIAM  SCLAFANI 

Captain  First  Lieutenant 

Regimental  Surgeon  Regimental  Dental  Surgeon 


a 
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JULIUS  HERMAN 
First  Lieutenant 
Assistant  Surgeon 


(Reading  from  Left  fo  Right) 


First  Row:  Sergeant  Chaplin,  Earnest  C.;  Pri¬ 
vates  First  Class  Crawford,  Taylor;  Frye,  Earl  J.; 
Sammartine,  Sylvester  A.;  Marsters,  Theodore  V. 


Second  Row:  Privates  Babb,  Norris  E.;  Bowling, 
Edward  C.;  BlelawskI,  Zygmunt  A.;  Cronk,  Harold 
M.;  Dailey,  Melvin  F. 


Third  Row:  De  Mers,  Clayton  D.;  Naruslewicz, 
Walter  M.;  Schauer,  Bernard  J.;  Scheldt,  Charles 
E.;  Schocket,  Charles  P. 


Fourth  Row:  Privates  Scrudato,  Emanuel  J.; 
Seraphine,  Harry  D.;  Siegel,  Ralph  R.;  Sheehan, 
Dennis  P.;  Solomon,  Sydney. 


Fifth  Row:  Privates  Sottlle,  Benjamin  E.; 
Spence,  William  J.,  Jr.;  Turchyn,  William;  Van 
De  Bogart,  Allard  A.;  Van  de  Wouwer,  Pierre  J. 


Sixth  Row:  Privates  Vasquez,  Raul  G.;  Warner, 
Kenneth  Eugene;  White,  John  M. 
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